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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON PORTUGUESE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE** 


GERALD M. Moser 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


4. Dramatic Literature 


The lyric play continues to dominate the Portuguese stage. This is one 
of the reasons for the ever-renewed success of a playlet written by Julio 
Dantas in 1902, A Ceia dos Cardeais, which was reprinted in 1947 for the 
thirty-eighth time. Nor is it surprising therefore to find that most critical 
literature about the theatre still concerns Gil Vicente, the sixteenth-century 
dramatist, who wrote the first and best lyric plays in Portugal. 

Only recently, between 1942 and 1944, had Vicente’s complete works 
been made available to a larger public by Marques Braga. In 1947, A. J. 
da Costa Pimpao announced that he would undertake the long-awaited 
critical edition. In the meantime, Paulo Quintela, who like Costa Pimpao 
teaches at the University of Coimbra, edited one of Gil Vicente’s religious 
dramas, the Auto de Moralidade da Embarcagao do Inferno, a Portuguese 
treatment of the most gripping satiric themes, the voyage in Charon’s barge, 
Judgment Day, and the Dance of Death. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos 
had promised a critical edition in 1912. Quintela intended to “put at the 
disposal of the public, not the critical edition which only D. Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcelos could have given us, but merely the texts upon 
which such a work should rest and a personal attempt at fixing the definitive 
text after confrontation of the different editions.” He did more, however, 
than publish the diplomatic transcriptions of the four texts of Gil Vicente’s 
Auto—the editio princeps of ca.1517, the edition of 1572, and the editions 
of 1586 and ca.1600, both of which were “emended” by inquisitorial cen- 
sors. Besides his own version, written in moderately modernized spelling 
and with revised punctuation, he reproduced the text of an enlarged Span- 
ish adaptation of the play, composed probably by a Spanish humanist, 
which was first printed in 1539 in Burgos. Though not exhausting the pos- 
sibilities for research, Quintela added a great many notes, explaining allu- 
sions and archaic usages, pointing out arbitrary changes made by modern 
editors, and drawing on his own experience to give valuable hints as to the 


* Continuation of article published in May, 1948 issue of HIsPANtA, 

* Special thanks are due Dr. Hernani Cidade, Dr. Jacinto do Prado Coelho, Colonel 
Henrique Campos Ferreira Lima of Lisbon, Portugal, and the Livraria Portugal of 
Lisbon, as well as Dr. M. de Paiva Boléo and Dr. A. Goncalves Rodrigues of Coimbra. 
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correct scanning of many lines, since he had staged the play at the Student 
Theatre of Coimbra. Last but not least, he contributed a long introduction, 
in which he discusses the relation of Gil Vicente to medieval drama; 
sketches the history of the themes used by Gil Vicente in the Auto, trac- 
ing them especially in English and German literature, as well as Portuguese 
folklore; characterizes the different texts; defines the term moralidade 
which he applies to the Auto; and describes Portuguese sculptures and 
paintings of the sixteenth century treating similar themes. The introduction 
is enriched further by a study, Notes sur deux motifs introduits par Gil 
Vicente dans l Auto da Embarcagéo da Gloria, in which Pierre David 
points out several medieval treatments of two themes, that of a ship of 
salvation as a counterpart to the ship of damnation, and that of salvation by 
special grace even after death. It will now be apparent why I consider Paulo 
Quintela’s work the most important of the books I had a chance to examine. 

Further literature about Gil Vicente includes a new edition of Anselmo 
Braamcamp Freire’s investigations, Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos’s 
posthumous notes for a critical edition, and a recent study of the play- 
wright’s identity by José Ferreira-Tomé. 

Almeida Garrett’s Frei Luiz de Sousa, the outstanding patriotic play 
of Portuguese Romanticism, was critically reedited by Joao de Almeida 
Lucas, while M. Rodrigues Lapa’s earlier edition reappeared in 1945, The 
plays of Julio Dinis, a writer better known for his novels, were issued by 
Egas Moniz. 

Those interested in the recent history of the Portuguese stage have at 
their disposal the memories and reviews written by several lovers of the 
theatre. The American literary critic Mildred Adams contributed a section 
on Portugal to a recent History of the Modern Drama. 
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5. Travel Literature 


Even from a purely aesthetic point of view, a panorama of Portuguese 
writing would be incomplete without certain works of geography, history, 
and religion which rank as literary classics. 

Modern investigators have added several volumes to the extensive litera- 
ture dealing with the classic discoveries of the Portuguese. Damiao Peres 
began to publish a general history of the discoveries, Anténio Alvaro 
Doria and Antdénio J. Dias Dinis took up special problems, and Hernani 
Cidade traced the influence of overseas expansion on literature. Several 
classic texts were reedited, Duarte Barbosa’s by Augusto Reis Machado, 
Antonio Galvao’s by the Visconde de Lagoa, César Pégado, and Elaine 
Sanceau, Tomé Pires’s—he was the first official European ambassador to 
China—by Armando Cortesao. Particular attention was paid to Fernao 
Mendes Pinto, a minor Marco Polo of the sixteenth century, but more so 
by philologists and literary critics than by geographers or historians. 
A. J. da Costa Pimpao and César Pégado’s edition reached seven volumes 
in 1946. M. Rodrigues Lapa prepared selections from the book for schools. 
Georges Le Gentil’s very detailed critical study finally appeared in print; 
in it he appraised the work as an autobiography, a historic document, and 
a literary performance of high descriptive, psychologic and satiric qualities. 
He adopted a position midway between Schurnammer, who dwelt on Pin- 
to’s inaccuracies, and Herrera Maldonado, the early Spanish translator, 
who pronounced him trustworthy. Le Gentil wants the work to be con- 
sidered in justice as a novel written by an ingenious rather than scrupulous 
artist, who had the merit of anticipating the literary devices used in the 
exotic literature about the Orient in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

C. D. Ley deserves credit for having edited seven Portuguese travel de- 
scriptions in English translation, making it his aim to “give the human 
record.” Four of the translations are old, one being part of Father Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia in Dr. Johnson’s version ; in the other three, made by 
C. D. Ley, we are given the complete text of Pero Vaz de Caminha’s letter 
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about the discovery of Brazil (1500), the description of two tragic ship- 
wrecks, Manoel de Sousa Septlveda’s in 1552 and that of the ship “Santi- 
ago” in 1585, and Manoel Godinho’s account (1663) of an overland voyage 
from India to Portugal. All translations are annotated and make, in Dr. 
Johnson’s words, “curious and entertaining” reading. 

In Portugal, Luis Silveira edited Sebastiao Manrique’s /tinerary in the 
Spanish version of 1653, which only a couple of years ago had inspired the 
English novelist Maurice Collis to write a novel of adventure in Burma. 

The intimate, modern descriptions of Far Eastern life were reprinted, 
which Wenceslau de Morais wrote at about the time Lafcadio Hearn made 
Japan his home. The memoirs of Artur Lobo d’Avila, now edited, contain 
notes on a trip to China. Anténio Oliveira Liberato described the Japanese 
invasion of Timor during the second World War and the native revolts 
on the island from the point of view of a Portuguese officer. 
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Lobo d’Avila, Artur, Memérias, 1855-1945, ed. Reinaldo Ferreira and Satil dos 
Santos Ferreira, Lisbon, 1945. 
Oliveira Liberato, Anténio, O caso do Timor, Lisbon (1947). 


6. Historiography 


The rousing celebration of Eg¢a’s hundredth birthday in 1945 over- 
shadowed the centenary of another writer, Eca’s friend J. P. Oliveira 
Martins, the brilliant historian and critic of civilisation on the Iberian 
Peninsula. Little that concerns him seems to have been said or written in 
1945, but a few later publications show that he has not been entirely 
forgotten. 

Even now the re-evaluation of the imperial past of Portugal, under- 
taken by Oliveira Martins, continues to preoccupy Portuguese historians. 
For about a decade, specialists have been working at the task of republish- 
ing old chronicles, such as those of Fernao Lopes, animated by the youth- 
ful spirit of a once expanding nation. Lopes Teixeira, curator of the Braga 
archives, has added to these Pero Pais’ Histéria da Etidpia, a manuscript 
which had not been published before. 

Several modern works deserve mention. Jaime Cortesao wrote a long 
and detailed study of Portuguese antecedents of the discovery of America 
for Ballesteros’s Spanish Historia de América. Stressing economic factors 
and the international character of the Atlantic enterprises, he deals in five 
chapters with the causes of Portuguese overseas expansion, its secrecy, the 
conditions governing navigation by sail in the Atlantic, and the Atlantic 
voyages undertaken from the times of Prince Henry the Navigator to 
those of King John II. J. Litcio de Azevedo, the remarkable specialist of 
eighteenth-century history, issued revised editions of his economic history 
and his work on the evolution of Sebastianism, important to all those who 
would understand the Portuguese spirit. The work of collecting the 
archaeologist Virgilio Correia’s writings has begun, and Anténio Caetano 
de Sousa’s formidable genealogy of the Portuguese monarchs is reappear- 


ing. At long last, a new history of Portugal was written in English by 
H. V. Livermore. 


Medieval studies thrive, perhaps encouraged by a succession of celebra- 
tions commemorating various dates of the Reconquest, such as that of the 
recapture of Lisbon from the Moors in 1147. Popular writers such as Miss 
Elaine Sanceau conjured up Imperial glory, her latest biographies being 
the English edition of her Henry the Navigator and the Portuguese version 
of her D. Jodo de Castro. José Maria de Queiroz Velloso studied the disas- 
ter of 1578 and its consequences. The novelist Aquilino Ribeiro described 
a period of Portuguese administration in India, and another trained writer, 
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Hipdlito Raposo, dealt with the Restoration of 1640. Although our age is 
familiar enough with dictatorships, some enjoyed recalling the rule of the 
first Portuguese dictator, the Marquis of Pombal, in the eighteenth century. 
Finally, a couple of books appeared which are highly interesting from a 
literary viewpoint. Joao de Barros—the modern bearer of that famous 
name—and Vitorino Nemésio told about the exile in the 1820’s of Portu- 
gal’s foremost Romanticists, who were as deeply engaged in liberal politics 
as their Spanish contemporaries. 

Much classic correspondence was reedited in the publisher Sa da Costa’s 
inexpensive collection—the letters of Afonso de Albuquerque (1942), of 
the Jesuit Antonio Vieira, of the somewhat problematic nun Mariana Alco- 
forado, and of the eighteenth-century statesman Cunha Brochado (1944). 
Fernando Lopes Gracga made accessible letters of the music-loving Father 
Antonio da Costa, who knew the Italy and Vienna of Mozart’s times. 
Herculano’s admirers can thank Luis Silveira for bringing to light addi- 
tional letters of the great novelist and historian. 
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(Alcoforado, Mariana), Cartas de amor de Séror Mariana, ed. Jaime Cor- 
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7. Religion, Philosophy, and Essays 


A literary survey can touch these two important subjects only very 
lightly. Suffice it to point out the reeditions of sixteenth-century works 
written by priests who helped to give the Portuguese language its classic 
shape—Manuel Bernardes, the newly rediscovered Alvaro Gomes, and the 
somewhat later Luis de Sousa. The important part played by the Portuguese 
in the Jesuit order is apparent in the Brazilian Serafim Leite’s monumental 
history of the Order’s Brazilian province. In the borderland between reli- 
gion, social welfare, and literature belongs Santana Rodrigues’ biography 
of the Abbé Faria, well known to readers of Dumas’ Count of Monte 
Christo. 

In 1946 many Portuguese intellectuals recalled the bicentenary of Luiz 
Verney’s Verdadeiro método de estudar, an anti-scholastic program of 
school reform characteristic of the Age of Enlightenment. While com- 
memorating the event, modern patriots objected to Verney’s impassioned 
denunciation of Portuguese backwardness and Jesuitic pedagogy. 

As for essays, Ramalho Ortigao’s satiric Farpas have been republished 
in their entirety. 
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Verney, Luiz, O verdadeiro método de estudar, ed. Joaquim Ferreira, Oporto, 
1945( ?), 231 pp. 

Andrade, Anténio Alberto de, Vernei e a filosofia portuguesa, No segundo 
centendrio do aparecimento do “Verdadeiro Método de Estudar,’ Coll. 
Critério, Braga, 1946. (“Well-documented demonstration of Verney’s ex- 
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Machado Santos, Mariana Amélia, Verney e o “Bom-Gosto,” Lisbon, 1947. 


(Reprint from an issue of Seara Nova, the Lisbon review, dedicated to the 
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Ramalho Ortigao, As farpas, Lisbon. (Completely reedited in 1946 as part of a 
new edition of the author’s complete works.) 


Sousa e Costa, Julio de, Ramalho Ortigiéo, Memérias do seu tempo, Lisbon, 
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8. Reference Works 


Joaquim de Carvalho, professor of philosophy at Coimbra, began to gather 
his essays on sixteenth-century culture. The publication of Fidelino de 
Figueiredo’s summary of the literature of Portugal from the twelfth to 
the twentieth century in 1944 is to be followed soon by an “objective history 
of Portuguese literature from the twelfth to the nineteenth century,” an- 
nounced by A. J. da Costa Pimpao. Joao Gaspar SimGes, the critic and 
novelist, has been entrusted with the editorship of a series on the literature 
of the nineteenth century. Studies of lesser scope were written by experi- 
enced literary critics such as Manuel Anselmo, Vitorino Nemésio, and 
others. Comparative literature continues to be cultivated by the bibliogra- 
pher Henrique de Campos Ferreira Lima. Lately he traced the Swiss writer 
Salomon Gessner’s influence in Portugal. 

In this country, the late Horatio Smith conceived and directed the Co- 
lumbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature, finally published in 
1947, in which Portuguese literature was represented in fair measure. 
George I. Dale of Cornell University and Ernesto da Cal of Columbia Uni- 
versity wrote the general articles on Portuguese and Galician literatures 
respectively ; they were joined by others—José Famadas, Ram6on Martinez- 
Lépez, and G. Moser—in contributing individual articles on thirty-six more 
or less contemporary Portuguese authors. Although more authors could 
have been included, the Columbia Dictionary should be judged on its merits 
as one of the first great cooperative efforts made by critics and teachers in 
the United States. A similar work of even greater pretensions had been 
edited a year earlier by Joseph T. Shipley; the Portuguese section of this 
Encyclopedia of Literature was contributed by Manoel Cardozo, the Gali- 
cian section by Ernesto G. da Cal, and a Brazilian section by Eunice J. 
Gates. These three contributors also wrote short biographical sketches of 
a few authors considered outstanding. To represent Portugal, Cardozo 
chose seven—Camies, Gil Vicente, SA de Mirando, Antonio Vieira, Ega 
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de Queiroz, Oliveira Martins, and Antero de Quental. Unfortunately the 
article on Gil Vicente was left out. The general article contains much use- 
ful information, particularly concerning Portuguese travel literature, but 
it suffers from overabundance of detail, concerning historians for example ; 
from too great stress on the “ascendancy and decline of Classicism (1580- 
1825),” a rather barren period to which more space is given than to the 
incomparably richer period of Renaissance literature ; and from the apolo- 
getic attitude of a patriot, who finds too much originality in the writing of 
the Portuguese mystics as compared to those of Spain, who minimizes 
the arresting influence of the Inquisition, and defends too warmly the 
régime of Salazar. A third volume published in the United States in 1945 
addressed itself to teachers exclusively; this was the Handbook on the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese which Henry Grattan Doyle edited. 
In Great Britain, W. C. Atkinson listed the contributions of British scholar- 
ship to Portuguese studies. 

Several other reference works, especially bibliographies, are mentioned in 
a recent article in the Modern Language Journal. To these should be added 
Lavadinho’s catalogue of manuscripts in the library of Evora. Research 
on Portuguese subjects carried on in 1947 has been listed in PMLA, Vol. 
LXIII, Supplement, Pt. 2, 320-322. 
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9. Conclusions 


As elsewhere, book-production found itself in a precarious situation in 
Portugal during the unsettled post-war years. Economic factors cannot be 
overlooked even by the literary critic and scholar. A survey of Portuguese 
literature published at the end of 1947 in the Lisbon daily Didrio Popular 
was headed in bold print “The Book Crisis.” Why was there a crisis? “The 
answer,” wrote the paper, “is difficult and complex. Perhaps this crisis is 
due to the war, perhaps to the high cost of books, perhaps to chance, and 
perhaps to all these reasons and many others together. . . . To have to pay 
twenty or twenty-five escudos for a book is not within everybody’s means, 
even if he is interested in the book.” Seen against the dark background 
painted by the paper the considerable amount of criticism and research 
surveyed in these pages stands forth brightly. No startling discoveries were 
made, no brilliant new theories advanced. But the heritage of the past has 
been lovingly cared for, as shown by the many works on poets, novelists, 
dramatists, and historians and, more specifically, on CamGes, Ega, Gil Vi- 
cente, and Ferniao Lopes. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER OF JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


HE approaching centenary of the publication of George Ticknor’s 

monumental History of Spanish Literature’ serves to remind us of the 
prominent place that knowledge of Spanish and interpretation of Spanish 
literature have had in the activities of the eminent scholars who have held 
the historic Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish Languages in 
Harvard University. Ticknor’s interest is well known to all who know any- 
thing at all about his career. Longfellow, Ticknor’s successor, though most 
people think of him only as the New England poet who wrote “Hiawatha,” 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and “Evangeline,” knew and loved 
Spanish and Spanish literature. He early learned Spanish, as Professor Carl 
L. Johnson has pointed out,? and his moving translations of the “Coplas on 
the Death of His Father,” by Jorge Manrique, of Lope de Vega’s sonnets 
“Mafiana” and “El Buen Pastor,” and of Saint Teresa’s “Letrilla que lleva- 
ba por registro en su breviario” (“Saint Teresa’s Book-Mark”’) are among 
the finest translations we have in English verse from Spanish poetry. (One 
of my colleagues in the English field used to say that Longfellow’s transla- 
tions were the best poetry he ever wrote.) With Professor J. D. M. Ford, 
of course, the Hispanic stream has been the strongest current in the mighty 
river of his all-embracing Romance interests. I think hardly anyone will 
question, however, the statement that with James Russell Lowell—if the 
common impression is to be trusted—the charms of English literature, 
keen interest in the interpretation of American life, a flaming crusadership 
in American politics, and pure poetic creation in English were dominant. 
Yet the third holder of the Smith Professorship was a scholar not only in 
Old French, to which the last twenty years of his life as a professor were 
devoted, but in Dante and in Spanish literature.* While serving as United 
States Minister in Spain (1877-1880) he applied himself assiduously to 
perfecting his command of spoken and written Spanish, was honored with 
membership in the Spanish Academy, and devoted himself to that observa- 


*New York: Harper and Brothers, and London: John Murray, 1849. 3 vols. 

*“Tongfellow’s Beginnings in Foreign Languages,” The New England Quarterly, 
vol. xx, no. 3 (September, 1947), p. 327. 

* Cf. Ferris Greenslet’s James Russell Lowell, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1905, pp. 124-134. 
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tion of Spain and the Spaniards upon which he later drew for his Impres- 
sions of Spain. A work which carries much more conviction, and obviously 
represents longer and more conscientious study and meditation than the 
last-mentioned, is Lowell’s essay on Cervantes, included in his Democracy 
and Other Addresses. This essay—one of his best—was the fruit of his 
course in Spanish literature at Harvard, in which, according to Greenslet, 
exposition of the Don Quixote formed, naturally enough, an important 
part. 

Even more comforting to the ordinary teacher, who has to struggle with 
the daily grind of instruction in the language—that indescribable compound 
of enthusiasm and exhaustion, discouragement and rewards—is the realiza- 
tion that Lowell, like Longfellow before him, was a classroom teacher of 
the languages whose literature and culture he expounded. This is well 
brought out in an autograph letter, which I am able to reproduce here 
through the kind courtesy of the Honorable Roy G. Fitzgerald of Dayton, 
Ohio, a former Member of Congress, who is its owner. The text of the 
letter, addressed to the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, immortal author 
of The Man Without a Country, is as follows: 

Elmwood, 
Oct", 1862. 
My dear Hale, 

Mr’ Torricelli is very well known to me by reputation, & I shall be very 
glad to do anything I can for him, but I fear there is little demand for the 
Italian tongue among the public. Out here at Cambridge I teach it myself & 
Spanish, too, &, as I should not get my salary else, I cannot very well make a 
place for him. 

I am glad you saw Mabel‘ at Beverly. She is a very good little girl, & I 
think will look very much like some one I remember. 

I wish you would write a notice of “Orpheus C. Kerr” in the ‘Advertiser.’ 
I don’t know who he is, but the book is both clever & original, & (what is 
more) on the right side. 


Yours very truly 
(Sgd.) J. R. Lowell 
Rev‘, E. E. Hale 


This letter is significant not only for its evidence that Lowell, like Long- 
fellow before him, was called upon to undertake the everyday tasks of class- 


*“Mabel” was Lowell’s daughter, born in 1847, who later became Mrs. Edward 
Burnett, and whose love and sympathetic comradeship remained a light throughout 
her father’s life. 

*“Some one I remember” was undoubtedly Maria White Lowell, James Russell 
Lowell’s first wife, whose early death in 1853, after nine years of ideally happy mar- 
ried life, was a sad remembrance to Lowell until the day of his death. The letter 
quoted was written to an intimate friend after Lowell’s second marriage (in 1857) 
to Frances Dunlap, his estimable second wife, 
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room instruction in several languages, but also for its emphasis upon the 
compulsion that these potentially or actually eminent men of letters were 
under to carry their fair share of the regular teaching load of the depart- 
ment. Somehow I find more of solace than of any other feeling in the 
realization that Longfellow and Lowell were ordinary classroom teachers, 
like so many of those who will read these lines. Such a realization gives 
added dignity to the work we are doing, combining as it does daily, pains- 
taking service with dreams of hoped-for attainment of ideals. 


PAYROLL MET IN PESOS 


Janesville, Wisconsin, September 19, 1948.—Parker Pen Company employees 
were paid off in pesos today and found they could spend the Mexican money 
as easily as any other kind. 

Company officials estimated some 367,000 pesos—about $73,000—were paid 
out to 2000 employees. Merchants cooperated, adopting a dual pricing system 
with merchandise tabbed at both dollar and peso levels. It was all part of a 
stunt to dramatize to Parker employees and local residents their stake in 
world trade. (And in learning Spanish. Ed.) 


Our own language is, for us, a well and easily traveled road, while the 
languages of other peoples open more difficult roads and less familiar scenes, 
but they lead into regions equally rich in beauty. The man who cannot travel 
along one or more of these roads loses much that is none the less worth en- 
countering because he is ignorant of its existence. It is hard to conceive that a 
truly literate person can be illiterate in all languages and literatures save his 
own. Nor is it possible really to enter into the lives of other peoples and to 
reach understanding of them by other ways than by the use of their own means 
of expression—DR. WALDO GIFFORD LELAND, Executive Director 
Emeritus, American Council of Learned Societies, in “Education for Freedom 
and Responsibility,” American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
vol. 34, no. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 283. 


Fulbright Act Program.—The Fulbright Act, passed by Congress August 1, 
1946, provides for educational exchanges from the sale of surplus war property 
abroad. The three selection agencies under the program are: for graduate stu- 
dents, the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N.Y.; for professors, specialists, and advanced research scholars, the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C.; for teachers in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and junior colleges, the United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


H. G. D. 


SPANISH RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES* 


WILLis Knapp JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


To many teachers, as well as to pupils, Spanish “Relatives” cause con- 
stant confusion. In the pages of Hispania during the last few years, con- 
siderable debate has gone on over the best way of simplifying for students 
the differences between ser and estar. Now that problem has been con- 
siderably clarified. In order to open-a similar discussion about relatives, 
I offer the following outline, acknowledging that there are differences of 
opinion about which relative to use in a given circumstance, but feeling 
that, in general, the practice here suggested can be followed with safety, 
though it may not be the only possible way of expressing the idea. 

A. QUE 

1. The most common relative pronoun is que, which immediately 
follows its antecedent, either a person or a thing. When used with prepo- 
sitions, it usually refers to things. 

Este es el hombre que viene This is the man who is coming. 

Estos son los libros “que me gustan These are the books that I like. 

2. Que may be used as the object of verbs, referring to both persons 
and things. 

Las personas que veo aqui ... The people that I see here... 

Los libros que compré . . . The books that I bought . . . 

3. When referring to things, que may be used as the object of short 
prepositions, like a, de, and en. With por and para, and sometimes with 
con, the longer form, el que, la que, etc., is usually used to avoid confusion 
with porque, conque, etc. 

4. Que must follow its antecedent closely, even if the sentence has to 
be recast. 

Encuentro estas palabras en su libro que voy a comprar I find these 
words in his book that I am going to buy. 

Encuentro en su libro estas palabras que no me gustan In his books I 
find these words which I do not like. 

B. QUIEN 

1. Quien refers only to persons and agrees in number with its antecedent. 
It could be used instead of que in the first example under A, 1, and the 
result would be a correct, though not a colloquial sentence. 


*In preparing this article, the author has profited by the comment of that careful 
student of Spanish grammar, Dwight L. Bolinger. | 
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2. In non-restrictive clauses, quien should be used instead of que. Com- 
pare: 

El duefio de la casa que esta mala quiere venderla. 

El duefio de la casa, quien esté malo, quiere venderla. 

In the first, it is the house which is in bad shape; in the second, the owner 
is ill. 

3. If a preposition is used, quien is the choice for referring to persons. 
Compare: 

Este es el soldado que compro el revélver. 

Este es el soldado para quien compré el revdlver. 

In the first, the soldier did the purchasing; in the second, it was bought 
for him. 

C. EL QUE and EL CUAL 

1. The “Simple” Relative. 

a. Cual, with an article and inflected for gender and number, may replace 
que in A, 1. 

Aquél es el famoso Juan que (or el cual) habla diez idiomas This is the 
famous Juan who (and he) speaks ten languages. 

b. The possibility of indicating gender and number makes cual useful 
for referring back to one of several antecedents, when there is likelihood 
of confusion. 

Conocia a la esposa del autor, la cual acaba de morir I knew the wife 
of the author who (i.e., and she) just died. 

c. A form of el cual is used as the object of a long preposition rather 
than the que which follows short prepositions (except para, por, and con, 
as explained in A, 3). 

Esta es la silla en que me siento This is the chair in which I sit. BUT, 
Este es el drbol debajo del cual (or del que) mé siento This is the tree under 
which I sit. 

d. que may replace cual, in all numbers and genders, el que, la que, etc., 
as in the example just above. The inflected form of el que is more colloquial 
and less literary than the corresponding forms of el cual. 

2. The “Compound” Relative. 

a. In a sentence like El hombre que come no tendra apetito The man 
who eats will not have an appetite, the subject may be shortened by the 
omission of the noun, and the article with the relative gue will show that 
the subject is, in this case, masculine singular: El que come no tendra 
apetito. 

Similarly Las que lo compran, perderdn dinero Those (women) who buy 
it will lose money. 

Es la que paga She is the one (woman) who pays. 

In other words, el que, etc., may also be a “compound” relative pronoun, 
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since it includes its own antecedent, and the expression means The one(s) 
who, those who, and so el que differs from el cual, etc., which, from the 
English point of view, is a simple relative, “who, which, etc. and he, and 
it, etc.” 

b. Both que and cual have a neuter form, lo que and lo cual, which refer 
to an indefinite thing or idea. Lo que is the more common of the two and 
may be used as either a simple or a compound neuter relative. Lo cual is 
only a simple relative. 

Me qusta lo que Vd. dice I like what (that which) you say. 

éVe Vd. lo que hacen? Do you see what (the thing that) they are doing? 

El habla demasiado, lo cual (or lo que) no me gusta He talks too much, 
a thing which (and that) I don’t like. 

c. El qué, etc., can start sentences like: 

El que no ha visto a Sevilla no ha visto maravilla He who hasn’t seen 
Seville hasn’t seen a marvel. 

d. Quien frequently replaces the compound relative el que, etc., especially 
in proverbs. 

Quien (or el que) no ha visto a Granada, no ha visto nada He who 
hasn’t seen Granada hasn’t seen anything. 

Its use is especially frequent in answers to “quién” questions, which 
begin with a verb: e.g., gQuién lo dijo? Fué Juan quien lo dijo. Juan was 
the one who said it. 

Less common would be a sentence like 

Maria es quien paga Mary is the one who pays. Juan es quien no quiere ir 
Juan is the boy who doesn’t want to go. La que in the first sentence and 
el que in the second would be the more colloquial form. 

e. Other “compound” relatives exist in Spanish, e.g., cuanto in Sé 
cuanto le dijo I know all that he told you. However they are not very 
common, and in a brief discussion like this may well be omitted. 

D. CUYO 

Cuyo (whose), inflected for number and gender, is a pronominal adjec- 
tive, having some of the qualities of a noun, but used as an adjective. With 
the exceptions noted below, it is used just like “whose” in English. 

En un pueblo cuyo nombre he olvidado . . . In a town whose name I have 
forgotten... 

El hombre a cuya hermana conosco . . . The man whose sister I 
know... 

1. Cuyo is not, by the best standards of grammar, an interrogative. 
Except in colloquial language in some parts of Latin America, in order to 
translate “Whose book is this?” one must rephrase it: Of whom is this 
book? 3De quién es este libro? 

2. Cuyo is not used as a possessive with clothing if the possessor is 
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evident, thus resembling mi, su, etc. Instead of saying “The girl whose 
dress is torn,” the Spanish says the equivalent of “The girl of whom 
the dress is torn. La nifia de quien el vestido esta roto (not cuyo vestido). 

3. When discussing something where the act of possession is not the 
most important detail (since it can hardly be changed), the possessor is 
explained as an indirect object, like the Latin “Dative of Reference.” 
“The boy whose head aches” must be rephrased “The boy to whom the 
head aches.” El nifio a quien le* duele la cabeza. 

The same replacement of cwyo occurs in such expressions as “The man 
whose mother died... El hombre a quien se le murié su madre... 

E, This does not exhaust the subject of relatives. For a complete 
treatise, if such were desirable, one would need examples of, for instance, 
the relative uses of como, cuando, and donde; e.g., 

This is the way it is done Asj es como se hace. 

I don’t remember the place where I put it No recuerdo donde lo puse. 
For English-speaking students, these uses need not be stressed because 
the constructions are common to our language, too. 

So is the relative use of ordinary interrogatives: e.g., 

I know why (the reason for which) you came Sé por qué Vd. ha llegado. 
These and other uses will be left for some later investigator. Those who 
learn to use correctly the usages discussed will be well along the way to 
mastery of this puzzling part of Spanish grammar. 


* According to Spanish grammar, when a quien precedes the verb, the redundant le 
is not required, but its omission here would sound unnatural to a Latin American. 


“Today the American people have reached a historic stage which has come 
to a few strong nations in their ability to contribute to moral leadership in 
the world. Few such nations have come upon that task with so few liabilities. 
In these thirty years of wars we alone have taken no people’s land; we have 
oppressed no race of man. We have faced all the world in friendship, with 
compassion, with a genuine love and helpfulness for our fellow men. In war, 
in peace, in disaster, we have aided foe as well as ally; and in each instance, 
even the children of those who would do us hurt. We have hated war; 
we have loved peace. 


“What other nation has such a record?”—Former President Herbert 
Hoover. 


LITERARY AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
OF PRESENT-DAY MEXICO 


SANCHEZ 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


a the war cultural and literary development was stifled in most 

European countries; in Spanish America, however, there has been 
a tremendous growth of interest and activity in literary matters. The influx 
of European intellectuals to the American scene has brought about, in many 
instances, new tendencies and new movements. Hundreds of writers, poets, 
professors, men of science, and the like from abroad have been incorporated 
into the intellectual life of large cities throughout North and South Ameri- 
ca. The influence of these men cannot be overestimated, for in many cases 
they have become a dominating creative force. 

In Mexico City the presence of European intellectuals, especially those 
from Spain, and the return of a number of Mexicans from distant lands 
have stimulated literary production to the extent that the present impulse 
in the fields of arts and letters and of publishing, in translation, and in the 
establishment of numerous awards to deserving artists and writers, points 
to a veritable literary renaissance in that country. 

Mexico City is at present perhaps the second most literary-conscious city 
in the Hispanic world. The capital of Mexico is going through a period of 
great cultural and literary activity. There is a renaissance of much wider 
scope and range, deeper in significance and with more lasting effects, than 
at any other period of her literary history, with the possible exception of 
the epoch of Altamirano and Prieto, which began shortly after the fall of 
the Empire in 1868. This cultural and literary interest is manifested in 
Mexico by numerous groups, organizations, and institutions engaged in 
fostering further literary development, in bettering the literary taste, in 
increasing the literary output, and in encouraging closer cultural relation- 
ships within Mexico itself and with foreign countries. In the literary field 
alone one is almost overwhelmed by so many and so varied activities, all 
bent on the same objective: to produce more and better Mexican literature. 

One of the most outstanding groups in Mexico dedicated to this end and 
also to mutual understanding of literary matters is the Pen Club of Mexico 
City. The Pen Club of Mexico City was founded in 1923 by Genaro 
Estrada, at the time “Sub-Secretario de Relaciones Exteriores”; it was 
suspended for a number of years and re-established in 1941. Following the 
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pattern of the matrix Pen Club in London, it consists of a group of writers, 
poets, and artists who meet monthly in an atmosphere of hospitality and 
camaraderie with no political motives or aims of propaganda, except to ex- 
change views on literary, historical, and cultural matters. Like the Rotary 
Club, the meetings are a “sesidn-comida” where the food is just as im- 
portant as the speakers. Meeting the first Tuesday of every month in a 
restaurant of distinction, the after-dinner speeches, seven minutes of deli- 
cate tidbits, are original compositions by some distinguished member or 
guest. Each meeting is usually dedicated either to a significant literary 
happening or to some personality in the field of creative production. There 
is no membership fee, no written rules or regulations to observe, and the 
only qualification required to join is to be interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed and to have a sponsor to propose membership. 

Most intellectuals of Mexico are members of the Pen Club, men such 
as Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Antonio Acevedo Escobedo, Max Aub, Agustin 
Aragon Leiva, Arturo Arnais y Freg, Dr. Mariano Azuela, José Maria 
Benitez, Carlos Bracho, Paul Carrancal Trujillo, Antonio Castro Leal, 
Alfonso Cravioto, Daniel Cossio Villegas, Miguel Covarrubias, Carlos 
Chavez, Isidro Fabela, Leén Felipe, Genaro Fernandez Mac Gregor, Al- 
fonso Garcia Robles, Celestino Gorostiza, Dr. Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, 
Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Martin Luis Guzman, 
Andrés Henestrosa, Alfonso Junco, José Mancisidor, José Luis Martinez, 
Roberto Montenegro, Francisco Monterde, José de Jests Nufiez y Dom- 
inguez, José Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera, Carlos Pellicer, Dr. Héctor 
Pérez Martinez, Samuel Ramos, Alfonso Reyes, Francisco Rojas Gonzalez, 
Felipe Teixidor, Jaime Torres Bodet, Manuel Toussaint, Artemio de Valle- 
Arizpe, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, José Vasconcelos, Xavier Villaurrutia, and 
many others. 

In the early stages of the Pen Club its meetings were better attended 
and the papers read dealt more with literary themes. Some of the most 
outstanding meetings have been in honor of José Juan Tablada, in 1923; 
in honor of Alfonso Reyes, upon his return to Mexico in 1924, after eleven 
years away from his homeland, and others of equal significance. The meet- 
ing of September 4, 1945, at which I had the honor of being a guest, was 
dedicated to Dr. Héctor Pérez Martinez for his last book Cuautémoc, Vida 
y muerte de una cultura. Alfonso Reyes read a brief paper entitled 
Recuerdos de cocina y bodega, Juan Manuel Ruiz Esparza read two of his 
latest poems, José Mancisidor read a chapter of his forthcoming book on 
Henri Barbusse, and the historian Arturo Arnaiz y Freg read two unknown 
but significant letters relating to the Mexican independence. 

Perhaps of more importance in the field of literature is the Club’s organ, 
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a four-page pamphlet called La Pajarita de papel, circulated privately to 
members only. This diminutive publication prints original works read in 
meetings, announcements of general interest to the members, and a brief 
bibliography of the latest important works by members. The name “Paja- 
rita” was adopted in honor of Miguel de Unamuno, who used to relax his 
tension and nervousness during after-dinner talks by making paper birds. 
The “Pajarita” is in a way similar to the spit-balls prepared by school- 
children and thrown at each other to attract attention or to send a message. 
Symbolically, the Pajarita, therefore, is a message flown to interested 
readers, or a letter to announce the latest news. 

The Pajarita de papel of the Pen Club was preceded by a periodical that 
made its appearance intermittently. The early organ of the Club had no 
exact title. Each number was called a volante, which, as is known, means 
a memorandum wherein something is ordered, recommended, asked for or 
reported, in concise terms. Each volante was numbered consecutively and 
bore a different title. These pamphlets contain much original verse not 
found anywhere else; they are full of humor and of bits of personal in- 
formation written in a clever and light style, quite extemporaneous, 


friendly, at times familiar and ironical. José Juan Tablada says in one of 
these volantes : 


En sus volantes, tan originales, tan sin pretensién, las amonestaciones se 
limitan casi a pedir caridad para el prdjimo. . . . Reitera sus admoniciones, les 
da forma incisiva y ligera, las acorta, y las repite: todo en obsequio de la 
nemotécnica, hasta que nos las pone sobre el corazén, como un breve escapu- 
lario que al fin resulta lleno de virtudes. Algunos de estos volantes tienen de 
un sinapismo el tamafio y también las propiedades revulsivas, pues logran 
que a la iracundia de un “mal higado” corresponda una sonrisa de tolerancia.? 


These volantes are today bibliographical rarities not found in any public 
library. 

Another organization in Mexico City that deserves credit for the estab- 
lishment and development of many cultural and literary projects is the 
Colegio de México. This institution is a non-profit center supported at 
present jointly by the Federal Government, the University of Mexico, the 
Bank of Mexico, and the Fondo de Cultura Econémica. The Colegio was 
formerly the Casa de Espafia, created in 1938 by Presidential Decree, but 
in 1940 it was reorganized at the initiative of Dr. Alfonso Reyes, the dis- 
tinguished writer who has been its president ever since. The defunct Casa 
de Espafia was an institution quite similar to the Casa de las Espafias at 


* Actividades literarias del Pen Club (No. 3), México en el extranjero (No. 5), 
Resurreccién de los idolos (No. 6), Un libro de Valle-Arizpe (No. 11), Letras hispano- 
americanas (No. 12), El Pen Club de México (No. 19), etc. 

* El Pen Club de México, Volante No. 19; 15 de noviembre de 1924. 
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Columbia University, now called the Hispanic Institute. The Mexican 
center was established primarily as a center of investigation and teaching 
for Spanish intellectuals who were arriving from Spain in great numbers at 
the time. It further became a clearing-house for Spanish professors, writ- 
ers, and artists, in the faculties of educational centers of the capital and 
throughout the country. Besides, many of these intellectuals were sent to 
deliver lectures and hold conferences in the provincial universities, with 
the result that a great amount of interest and curiosity was awakened 
among the teachers and students of the interior, who frequently were out 
of contact with the rich and progressive cultural enthusiasm of the capi- 
tal. The Casa de Espafia also was engaged in the publication of the works 
of its members. It also established a “Laboratorio de Investigaciones Fisi- 
olégicas,” and an “Instituto de Quimica,” both destined to form part of the 
University of Mexico at a later date. 

In 1940 it became evident that the Spanish intellectuals would remain in 
Mexico longer than anticipated, so the Casa de Espafia was enlarged, made 
permanent, changed its name to Colegio de México, and opened its mem- 
bership to men of letters and science of recognized authority, irrespective 
of nationality. At present there is a majority of Mexicans both as members 
and in the administration. 

If a permanent source of income is found to support this center, the 
Colegio de México will become the “Centro de Estudios Histéricos” of 
Mexico, with greater facilities than the Madrid center possessed. Under 
the able leadership of Alfonso Reyes the Colegio de México may become 
the most important center of investigations of Mexico. It already sponsors 
five institutions: “Centro de Estudios Histdéricos,”’ “Centro de Estudios 
Sociales,” “Instituto de Quimica,” “Laboratorio de Estudios Médicos y 
Bioldgicos,” and the “Seminario sobre el Pensamiento Hispanoamericano.” 
These different branches of the Colegio are administered independently, 
and the results of the investigations of its members are published in mono- 
graphs called Jornadas, with the imprint of “Colegio de México.” These 
Jornadas, undated, started to appear in 1943 and since then fifty have been 
published.* They were originally the organ of the “Centro de Estudios 
Sociales,” but later accepted studies from fields and from writers and 
investigators outside of the Colegio. The Jornadas, therefore, have the 
two-fold characteristic that they are not published periodically and that 
they publish studies too extensive to be printed in the usual type of journal. 


* The last Jornada in my possession is Max Aub’s Discurso de la novela espatiola 
contempordnea. The Fondo Econémica is the sole distributor of this publication and 
each number is sold at two pesos. 
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The first eight Jornadas* were the result of a seminar conducted by the 
“Centro de Estudios Sociales” in 1943, devoted entirely to the war and 
post-war problems. The most distinguished authorities in Mexico partici- 
pated in the discussion of this timely and vital subject. This theme was 
followed by a series of some twelve monographs on various problems of 
Latin America. The rest of the fifty Jornadas published up to the present 
time cover studies on race problems, political sciences, sociology, economics, 
employment and labor problems, literature, culture, and many other topics. 

One of the timely topics sponsored by the Colegio de México which has 
provoked considerable discussion and intellectual unrest among men of 
letters of Mexico is the debated question of “historical truth.” Historiogra- 
phy in Mexico occupies, perhaps, the most outstanding place among the 
humanities. This is not accidental, for Mexico possesses a splendid and 
rich history which has attracted eminent Mexican and foreign historians. 
In order to appraise the present state of development of Mexican history, 
it is necessary to indicate the two most salient tendencies in the study of 
this discipline. In the first place, there are those who, on the basis of old 
documents, attempt to present an image of the past according to their own 
interpretation. But the multiplicity of historical themes has given rise to 
specialization. Specialization produces good and bad results in all fields 
of endeavor, but in history there is an added danger, already widely mani- 
fested in Mexico. From this point of view, historical studies in Mexico 
have developed two opposite tendencies. The first is the scientific-positivist 
approach, which leads into mechanization of historical knowledge, accord- 
ing to the “anti-documentistas.” The result of this procedure is a dry, 
exact, and tiresome accumulation of facts, without any interpretation. This 
tendency dominates the field at present, since it does not call for an objec- 
tive appreciation, but merely for the gathering of facts. This tendency is 
of course not peculiar to history, but is found in many other fields. The 
other view is the “vivid” approach, which never loses sight of the inter- 
relationship of events and bases historical knowledge on the cultural aspects 
of the time. It is more a literary approach, with an intent to revive, to 
recreate, and to interpret past events based on actual “lived” and concrete 
experiences found behind the historical events. __ 

The Ministerio de Instruccién Publica is another agency in Mexico 
greatly responsible for the enormous development of cultural and literary 
matters. In 1940 it launched an editorial campaign seldom witnessed in any 


* Echevarria, Prélogo al estudio de la guerra; Sanchez Hernandez, Los principios 
de la guerra; Vivo, La geopolitica; Loyo, La presién demogréfica; Caso, Las causas 
humanas de la guerra; Zalamea, Los efectos sociales de la guerra; Saenz, Los efectos 
econdmicos de la guerra; Chavarria, La disponibilidad de materiales primas. 
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other government. The Ministry actually entered the publishing business 
when active and literary-minded Jaime Torres Bodet became head of that 
branch of the Mexican government. It is true that this government agency 
had been publishing books long before, but since 1940 it has done so on a 
larger scale. It has published numerous books on pedagogy and textbooks, 
but its scholarly series were started in 1942 with El pensamiento de 
América, The fourteen volumes of this set so far published consist of 
selections of the works of great Spanish American thinkers. “Las paginas 
mas hondas y brillantes de los grandes continentales” form the content of 
each volume, which is always preceded by a biographical sketch and a 
critical appreciation. They are full-length books, ranging from 174 to 266 
pages, and are sold at the modest price of five pesos. Three volumes were 
published in 1942,5 eight in 1943,* two in 1944," and so far (March) one 
in 1945.8 

Of greater cultural value is the popular Biblioteca Enciclopédica Popular, 
started in 1944. Its main purpose is to disseminate Mexican and foreign 
cultures throughout the Republic, especially to the middle class, and to 
stimulate the habit of reading. This is achieved by this pocket-sized booklet, 
published weekly and sold at the unusually small amount of twenty-five 
centavos per issue. Each number contains selections of great works or 
summaries of diverse cultural manifestations of Mexico, of the other 
Hispanic countries, and of other nations. All numbers are prepared by 
specialists in the field. The prospectus of this series reads: 


Alternan en esta econédmica serie de divulgacién cultural, que semanaria- 
mente lanza un volumen, manuales de técnicas aplicadas, breves compendios 
de higiene y agricultura, de industrias y pedagogia, paginas escogidas de los 
grandes autores clasicos y modernos, restimenes de la historia de México y de 
las demas naciones del mundo, sintesis del pensamiento politico nacional e im- 
parciales antologias destinadas a divulgar entre nuestro pueblo los valores mas 
altos y auténticos del espiritu universal. 


This series was launched with the ninety-six-page number entitled 
Pensamiento americano, a selection of the choicest prose produced by the 
highest representatives of American culture. Within the brief space of the 


* Vasconcelos (José), Prélogo y seleccién de Genaro Fernandez Mac Gregor; Marti, 
(José), idem. by Mauricio Magdaleno; Montalvo (Juan), idem. by Moreno Sanchez. 

*Rodé (José Enrique), Prélogo y seleccién de Samuel Ramos; Bolivar (Simén), 
idem. by Francisco Monterde; Emerson (Ralph Waldo), idem. by Edward Larocque 
Tinker; Varona (Enrique José), idem. by José Antonio Fernandez de Castro; Bello 
(Andrés), idem. by Gabriel Méndez Plancarte; Gonzalez Prada (Manuel), idem. by 
Andrés Henestrosa; Valle (José Cecilio del), idem. by Rafael Heliodoro Valle; Caso 
(Antonio), idem. by Eduardo Garcia Maynez. 

*Lastarria (José Victoriano), idem. by Luis Enrique Delano; Hostos (Eugenio 
Maria de) idem. by Pedro de Alba. 

* Barbosa (Ruy), idem. by Renato de Mendonga. 
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book are synthesized the vigor and warmth of the noblest writings which 
define the continental spirits and restlessness, The second volume is Guia 
de la historia de México, prepared by Alfonso Teja Zabre, which is a 
synopsis of the different historical epochs of Mexican history. The rest of 
the eighty-six volumes published up to the present writing deal with a 
great variety of topics, including literature of Spain and Spanish America. 

The Ministry of Public Education also publishes the series Biblioteca de 
Chapulin, which is a collection of children’s books, written by reputable 
international authors. Each volume is well edited and illustrated. Started 
in 1942, there are about a dozen volumes in print at present. The name 
“Chapulin” was taken from a children’s review of similar name, also 
published by the Secretaria de Educacién. 

Dependent on the Ministry of Public Instruction is another organization 
in Mexico whose contributions to literary and cultural development must 
be recognized. This is the “Seminario de Cultura Mexicana,” whose presi- 
dent at the moment is the painter Angel Zarraga and whose secretary is 
the distinguished Jesuit Dr. Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, who furnished me 
with most of the information pertaining to this center. Founded in 1942 
by the then Secretary of Education, Octavio Véjar Vazquez, it was orig- 
inally composed of twenty-two Mexican intellectuals and artists, and was 
to serve as a consultative body for the Secretary of Education on matters 
of cultural and artistic nature. It also aimed to cultivate and diffuse Mexi- 
can culture throughout the Republic. This second objective is being carried 
out at present by roving cultural missions, which visit provincial cities, give 
lectures, organize expositions, and prepare musical programs—all having 
Mexican or universal characteristics. The Seminario meets weekly at noon 
in its special hall located at the Palacio de Bellas Artes, where all projects 
are discussed and plans laid to put them into effect. Attendance at these 
meetings by the members is compulsory. 

The Seminario’s quarterly Boletin del Seminario de Cultura Mexicana 
publishes lectures and studies by members. The Seminario has also pub-_ 
lished a number of literary works, among them La marchanta by Dr. 
Mariano Azuela, Las Pindceas de México by Maximino Martinez, Musica 
mexicana de la época colonial, by Miguel Jiménez, and others. 

Another branch of the Ministry of Education devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of cultural information in Mexico is the Comisién Mexicana de 
Cooperacién Intelectual, which organizes lectures, conferences, expositions, 
and every other kind of outlet to promote further understanding of Mexico. 
In conjunction with state educational institutions the Comisién celebrates 
“cursos de verano” in the provinces especially for teachers and students. 
Its organ, La Cultura Mexicana, started in 1942 in the modest form of a 
mimeograph pamphlet, changed to a more permanent format beginning 
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with number 3. This bulletin has published valuable articles on all cultural 
aspects of Mexican life. Since July, 1941 the Comisién has also published 
a weekly section entitled “Vida intelectual y artistica” in the government 
daily El Nacional. 

Another “seminary,” but of different nature, which is contributing to 
the literary development of Mexico is the “Seminario Conciliar de México.” 
This is a Catholic seminary, devoted to the preparation of future priests, 
but within the cloisters of this institution there is much literary zeal, 
activity, and research. It has created three Academies, wherein young men 
are trained to do investigations in Philosophy, History, and Literature. 
The “Academia Practica de Filosofia,” directed by Dr. Gabriel Méndez 
Plancarte, the “Academia Practica de Historia,” whose director is Dr. 
Sergio Méndez Arco, and the “Academia Literaria de Santa Teresa de 
Jesus,” under the direction of Dr. Salvador Castro Pallares, are important 
centers within the “Seminario” whose contributions appear in the quarterly 
bulletin Duc in altum, edited by Dr. Castro Pallares, Started in 1935, most 
of the studies published, while sometimes amateurish, at the same time 
reveal the high caliber of the young students engaged in the study of 
theology, philosophy, and literature.® 

The Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México ranks perhaps first 
among educational institutions in the publishing field. Strange as it may 
seem, the National University of Mexico has for some time been engaged 
in publishing very excellent works of diverse nature, especially in those 
fields in which its faculty is primarily interested, although much is pub- 
lished from outside organizations and individuals. We are principally con- 
cerned here with the not-so-well-known collections or series of works which 
all good libraries should possess in toto. 

Filosofia y Letras, begun in 1941, is a quarterly organ of the Faculty of 
“Filosofia y Letras” and edited at present by Eduardo Garcia Maynez. Its 
content is usually the work of the faculty of the University of Mexico, 
although a few non-faculty writers of Mexico and other countries have 

“contributed articles of importance. This journal consists of four sections: 
“filosofia, letras, historia, and resefias bibliograficas (correspondientes a las 
tres disciplinas).” The character of this publication is “estrictamente uni- 
versitaria, aunque abierta también a todas las manifestaciones del espiritu 
en su campo propio.” Among its collaborators are such men as Alfonso 
Reyes, Francisco Romero, Rodolfo Mondolfo, Ernst Cassirer, F. S. C. 
Northop, Edgar S. Brightman, and Erwin Edman. 

Of greater significance in our field of Hispanic literature is the Biblio- 
teca del Estudiante Universitario, published by the University of Mexico. 


* Dr. Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, “Una revista juvenil,” Novedades, August 27, 1945. 
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Started in 1939, the series consists at present of sixty volumes of well- 
edited works by known and unknown Mexican writers. Sometimes the 
selections chosen from an author’s works are out of print. Occasionally 
new material is brought to light. In most cases the text is preceded by an 
introduction which throws new light on the life or works of the author. 
The notes at the end of the volume are usually very useful, and at times 
they constitute the major value of the book. Such epoch-making editions as 
Dr. Alfonso Méndez Plancarte’s Poetas novohispanos’® form part of this 
indispensable series. The Biblioteca del Estudiante may be compared to the 
Spanish Clasicos Castellanos series. The original plan of the Mexican series 
was to provide university students with texts to be used in class. The 
introductory remarks in the first volume explain the main purpose of the 
collection : 


Dentro de las actividades del Servicio Editorial de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, se considera como una de las mas importantes la re- 
impresién de aquellas obras de literatura e historia que los estudiantes deben 
conocer, de las que existen pocos ejemplares en bibliotecas y librerias. 

Elegidas y prologadas por los profesores de la misma Universidad, se pro- 
curara que esas obras aparezcan, durante cada afio escolar, de modo que su 
publicacién coincida, hasta donde sea posible, con el periodo en que se estudien, 
de acuerdo con los programas correspondientes. 

Cada afio se editara, pues, una obra anterior a la Conquista, un tomo de 
crénicas de ésta, algunas producciones de la época de la dominacién espafiola 
y asi sucesivamente, hasta llegar a los libros de autores contemporaneos. 

Mediante ese esfuerzo, para el que cuenta con el apoyo de los alumnos y 
con la eficaz ayuda de los maestros, la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de 
México se propone elevar el nivel de la cultura. Tal fin guia la formacién de la 
Biblioteca del Estudiante Universitario.™ 


The University of Mexico has recently started the publication of an 
Antologia del Pensamiento Democratico Americano, which will consist of 
selections, notes, and prologues from prominent Americans. The two vol- 
umes already out are those of Manuel Gonzalez Prada and Fr. Servando 
Teresa de Mier, both with the imprint of the “Imprenta Universitaria.” 

The University also publishes the Revista Mexicana de Sociologia; 
Biblioteca Artistica, organ of the “Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas” ; 
Monografias Filoséficas “publicadas por el Centro de Estudios Filosdficos 
de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras,” Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graéecorum, 


*” Volume 33 (1942), 43 (1943), and 54 (1945). Other volumes of note are: México 
en 1554 by Cervantes de Salazar, Autos y coloquios del siglo XVI, by José Roja 
Garciduefias, Las paredes oyen by Ruiz de Alarcén, El gallo pitagdrico by Bautista 
Morales, Ensayos, ideas y retratos by Mora, and Los sirgueros de la virgen, by Bram6n. 

"El libro del consejo, Vol. 1, Traduccién y notas de Georges Raynaud, J. M. 
Gonzalez de Mendoza y Miguel Angel Asturias, Prélogo de Francisco Monterde, 
México, 1939, 
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Biblioteca de Obras Escolares para el Bachillerato, Biblioteca de Literatura, 
Boletin Bibliografico de la Editorial Universitaria, and others, With this 
collection of publications the University of Mexico can be very proud in its 
share in making Mexico a bee-hive of literary activity. 

It is not our purpose to publicize any commercial firm or bookdealer, 
but in discussing the literary developments in Mexico it becomes necessary 
to single out the “Fondo de Cultura Econémica,” dedicated to the propaga- 
tion of good books and cultural material. This organization is a trust 
devoted to the publication and dissemination of universal culture in Mexico 
and in the rest of the Spanish-speaking world. It has already a number of 
branches and representatives in the other republics, and in the eleven years 
of its existence, for it was founded in Mexico City in 1934, it has pub- 
lished over five hundred works in almost every branch of human endeavor : 
anthropology, art, science, economics, philosophy, history, letters, music, 
political science, sociology, and others. It has undertaken the publication 
of first translations of many major works of foreign writers and the re- 
printing of others now out of print. Many North American textbooks in 
the fields of commerce, accounting, sociology, economics, philosophy, and 
other subjects are translated and distributed throughout Latin America by 
the “Fondo de Cultura Econdémica.” 

Of greater significance, however, are the various series or collections 
now being developed, most important of which is the famous “Coleccién 
Tierra Firme.” This vast project is the greatest publishing venture ever 
undertaken in the Spanish-speaking world, for “Tierra Firme,” with its 
four hundred or so volumes, will symbolize the geographical and historical 
continuity of the Americas. This collection will be a gigantic encyclopedia 
of the Americas, with the added advantage that one can buy at reasonable 
prices any volume desired. The prospectus reads: 


Cada tomo de esta coleccién es original, ha sido encargado expresamente por 
nuestra casa; sus autores son los escritores, intelectuales u hombres de ciencia 
mas distinguidos de la América Latina. Al fin la compondran unos 400 
voliimenes y representara lo mejor de la cultura de nuestra América. Los temas 
seran de la mas grande variedad; ciencia (etnologia, arqueologia, fauna, flora, 
geografia) ; politica (movimientos, figuras, relaciones exteriores) ; artes (pin- 
tura, arquitectura, folklore, teatro); letras (movimientos literarios, figuras, 
géneros) ; sociologia (educacién, clases sociales, organizacién monocultora) ; 
etc. Estaran escritos en forma Ilana, con un estilo atractivo, sin aparato docu- 
mental o erudito alguno. Son breves y tienen un precio tolerable. 


This collection of books, written expressly for this series, will facilitate 
the exchange of knowledge throughout the Americas, for the volumes 
constituting the set will be inexpensive, of average size, and will appeal to 
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a large reading public of every Latin American country. The idea of 
“Tierra Firme” was initiated in 1941 when the publishing plans were 
blueprinted. Literally hundreds of writers and authorities were put under 
contract before the project was put into effect. In this elaborate preparation 
there has been a very definite plan in the choice of every topic. Each and 
every country will be represented by a work on the geography of that coun- 
try, by a treatise on its political history, by a history of its literature, and 
by other works on other significant matters considered essential to the 
better understanding of that nation. There will be more than one volume 
devoted to outstanding figures in literature, history, or politics, Aside from 
this general scheme, special subjects will be studied according to the cir- 
cumstances. For instance, a study of the history of Chile will be prepared ; 
in the case of Colombia there will be a work on the linguistics of that 
country, and for special reasons there will be a study on Afro-Cuban poetry, 
the theater of the Rio de la Plata, the poetry of Brazil, and other studies 
suggested by the special peculiarities of the different countries. “Tierra 
Firme” will devote some sixty volumes to Mexico alone, which gives a 
fairly good idea of the vast size and complete coverage of this unusual 
editorial project. Perhaps the original plan of some four hundred volumes 
will be doubled in number if other countries are studied as thoroughly as 
Mexico. 

Only passing mention can be made of other publishing enterprises of 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica. It publishes the collection Cruz del Sur, 
dealing with works of Chilean writers. Its Raiz y Estrella collection is 
devoted to purely Spanish topics. It also publishes the well-known Letras 
de México, Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, Trimestre Econdmico, Filo- 
sofia y Letras, Jornadas, and sérves as editorial headquarters for a number 
of other journals published by the Fondo. 

Unquestionably the most profound and serious present-day Latin Ameri- 
can journal is Cuadernos Americanos, also published by the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. Edited by Jestis Silva Herzog since it first appeared 
in 1940, Cuadernos Americanos appears six times per year, each number 
with some 250 pages, divided into four main fields: a) Nuestro Tiempo; _ 
b) Aventuras del Pensamiento; c) Presencia del Pasado; d) Dimensién 
Imaginaria. 

Also sponsored by the Fondo de Cultura Econémica is the review Litoral, 
“Cuadernos de poesia, musica y pintura, publicados en México bajo la 
direccién de José Moreno Villa, Emilio Prados, Manuel Altolaguirre, Juan 
Rejano y Francisco Giner de los Rios.” This literary journal first saw the 
light in Malaga, Spain, in 1927, but started its “tercera época” in Mexico in 
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1944 under the direction of the above-mentioned “malaguefio” exiles. The 


importance of this publication is well expressed in the general catalogue of 
the Fondo: 


A ningtin conocedor de la poesia espafiola contemporanea se le escapa la 
extraordinaria significacién que los cuadernos malaguefios de Emilio Prados 
y Manuel Altolaguirre tuvieron en el movimiento poético y artistico de los 
afios anteriores a la guerra civil. De ellos salié6 lo mejor de las generaciones 
recientes. En el destierro, y avalorada su redaccién con nuevos nombres, esa 
significacién se engrandece en lo que tiene de continuidad de la poesia espa- 
fiola y de suma de las voces mexicanas e hispanoamericanas que rodean y 
alientan la nueva salida de Litoral. Desde su cerrado caracter de creacién, 
Litoral aspira a entregar mensualmente, con la mayor dignidad tipografica, 


ese aliento poético y artistico que se diluye y pierde vigor en la revista cor- 
riente. 


Periodical publications like those mentioned above and many others pub- 
lished in Mexico City account to a considerable extent for much of the 
literary production of Mexico. Individualism among writers is expressed, 
among other ways, by their constant congregation in small cliques and by 
the manifestations of their ideologies in periodicals of ephemeral existence. 
Thus, in most of the Hispanic countries, we find at frequent intervals 
numerous literary journals which at times leave an impression on a num- 
ber of readers, but above all these periodicals open an avenue to younger 
writers anxious to try out something new. At present there are a number 
of literary journals in Mexico City whose influence on its member- 
collaborators is very decided. 

Letras de México, the oldest of these literary reviews, needs no introduc- 
tion to American Hispanists, since it is well known. El Hijo Prédigo* 
although younger in age, has likewise been warmly received by critics and 
writers alike. Without any political or ideological “extremisms”’ this literary 
journal has become the most complete, the most solid review of the Mexican 
literary ambient. Its prestige lies in the artistic and spiritual truth of its 
content, occasionally illustrated by well-known modern or ancient drawing. 
El Hijo Prédigo has brought together three distinct generations, repre- 
sented by “Contemporaneos” (Xavier Villaurrutia, Gilberto Amb, Celestino 
Gorostiza), “Taller” (Octavio Paz, Sanchez Barbudo), and “Tierra 
Nueva” (Ali Chumacero, etc.). 

A lesser-known but promising journal which has brought together a 
group of unusual young literary men in Mexico City is Tiras de Colores. 
It first appeared in May, 1943 and is gaining rapid recognition by sheer 
force of its high-class contributions. Originally seven members formed the 


" Letras de México was founded in 1937, El Hijo Prédigo in 1943 [Both have un- 
fortunately suspended publication. Ed.] 
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cénacle which published Tiras de Colores in the unprecedented form of 
strips of varied-colored paper, about twenty-three inches long by five inches 
wide. The seven pages of each number were the seven colors of the rain- 
bow, although not all of these colors were arranged in the same sequence in 
different numbers. To the founders of this rare journal the number “seven” 
had further symbolic meaning, for all the different shades represented the 
wide diversity of colorful meaning of Mexico. The fusion of all seven 
colors results in the color white, which to the young poets of this literary 
association is the synthesis of Mexico. Tiras de Colores, says Leén Felipe 
in a brief introduction to its initial number, represents “los siete colores del 
espectro luminoso de México, el disco policromo que dando vueltas y vueltas 
busca la blanca luz de México.” The seven members who constituted the 
original cénacle, Arturo Adame Rodriguez, Miguel Duhalt, Alvaro Galvez 
y Fuentes, Margarita Michelena, Ramon Galvez Monroy, Tomas Perrin, 
and Clemente Soto Alvarez are “siete voces juveniles que proponen un 
programa, un ejemplo, un juego infantil y dramatico.” The idea of the 
combination of the seven colors in the form of strips of paper was the 
contribution of Diego Rivera, who suggested the scheme to the group. 
Rivera is a patron of the association and a contributor to Tiras de Colores. 

The literary group of Tiras de Colores has initiated a movement to recap- 
ture the essence of Mexico. It seeks “lo auténtico mexicano con elementos 
indigenas y latinos.” It seeks the “autdéctono,” that Latin American word 
so widely used in recent years. It represents a reaction against “extranjer- 
ismo,” against those contemporary writers who still live in the past. Tiras 
de Colores signifies “desafio, lucha a muerte contra todo lo que constituya 
rémora, obstaculo a la genuina expresiOn de la mexicanidad, al tiempo 
mismo que una condenacién de los adoradores del becerro de oro de la 
homosexualidad que, paulatinamente, han ido invadiendo los planos donde, 
se supone, descansan las expresiones mas valiosos de un pueblo: musica, 
pintura, poesia y teatro.”"* Tiras de Colores represents a reaction against 
“lo que ha venido a desnaturalizar a nuestros movimientos literarios.””** 
It represents a new attitude of Mexicanism, a point of view that realizes 
the necessity of creating “un arte nutrido del pueblo, un arte de raices 
humanas, un arte combativo, responsable y que haga del propio artista un 
luchador, un testigo en movimiento.”** 

Up to recently Tiras de Colores had been a private venture, privately 
financed and distributed. The publication has been so well received that it 
has changed format several times and now appears in the regular magazine 


* Tiras de Colores, Vol. 1, Nam. 2 (June 15, 1943) p. 1. 
™ Idem., No. 12, p. 1. 
* Idem. 
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fashion and is sold publicly. In this modern literary review one finds only 
original works in prose and poetry, literary reviews and general notes. 
Among the contributors may be mentioned Pablo Neruda, Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez, and a score of young men in their early twenties who form 
the literary association of this unusual monthly. 

Much credit for the present literary development in Mexico is due to the 
many new active publishing houses which have sprung up in the capital in 
the last decade or so. Most of the new firms began business as result of 
the great number of printers, publishers, and editors exiled in Mexico. 
These men for economic reasons established a number of publishing houses 
and thus captured a high percentage of the book trade from Buenos Aires, 
where most of the business had been centered since the Spanish Civil War. 
It is estimated that at present an average of six books are printed every 
day in Mexico City, which is an excellent number for any Spanish- 
speaking country. 

Some editorials have undertaken the publication of huge “collections” of 
works. Such is the case with the Coleccién de Escritores Mexicanos of the 
Editorial Porrtia, a series which in less than one year since its beginning 
in September, 1944, already had in its list some twenty-five volumes of the 
classic works of Mexican literature, as La parcela, by José Lopez Portillo 
y Rojas, Los Bandidos de Rio Frio, by Manuel Payno, Martin Garatuza, 
by Riva Palacio, and others. This series, an imitation of the Biblioteca de 
Autores Mexicanos, publishes first editions, although some of the works 
are reprints. It was formerly directed by Joaquin Ramirez Cabaifias ; its 
present director is Antonio Castro Leal. 

Students of the short-story will find in Coleccién Lunes abundant ma- 
terial for study. This series, started in 1944, is edited by Pablo Gonzalez- 
Casanova and covers the short-story in all the Spanish-speaking republics. 
It is one of the literary activities of the Editorial Costa-Amic. Its announce- 
ment reads: 


Al publicar esta Coleccién de cuentos y relatos hispanoamericanos, hemos 
pensado no sdélo en lo necesario que seria inclinar a la juventud americana al 
trabajo y elaboracién de este género, sino también en la utilidad que representa 
tener reunidos a los mejores y mds diversos escritores contemporaneos, con uno 
de sus trabajos mas pequefios y significativos. Llevamos publicados catorce 
tomitos, ilustrados cada uno de ellos con grabados en linédleo y correspon- 
dientes a catorce autores distintos. Cada mes apareceran dos o mis hasta 
cubrir un numero indefinido pero suficiente para que la coleccién llegue a ser 


una antologia del cuento hispanoamericano, cuyo valor esté por demas en- 
grandecer. 


Costa Amic, like many other energetic Spanish refugee publishers, has 
embarked on an impressive editorial work. His Biblioteca Catalana already 
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includes a large number of reprints of classical Catalan works, such as Els 
primers romantics dels parsos de Llengua catalana, Geografia espiritual de 
catalunya, Cantes populaes d’Eivissa, and others. His “Ediciones Ibero- 
Americanas” form a lengthy list of titles covering a wide range of fields: 
art, politics, and literature. 

The Coleccién Vidas Mexicanas of Editorial Xochitl is a worthy collec- 
tion of biographies of Mexico’s picturesque, heroic, and extraordinary per- 
sonages. The twenty-two volumes published since its initiation in 1944 treat 
such people as Cortés, Acufia, Junipero Serra, Iturbide, Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, Angela Peralta, and Miguel Hidalgo. All of these books are 
fresh studies, written expressly for this collection by recognized authori- 
ties. Xochitl has just initiated a new series, Biblioteca Mexicana de Libros 
Raros y Curiosos, with El Triunfo Parténico (1945) as its first volume. 

The Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, in its avowed 
aim to spread and elevate the study of Spanish American literature, ini- 
tiated in 1940 the Biblioteca de Clasicos de América. Although only five 
volumes have so far appeared, the collection will consist of one hundred 
volumes of selected works and bibliography.** The Coleccién Literaria, 
Series A y B, also of the Instituto, is edited by Professor Carlos Garcia- 
Prada, also editor of the Institute’s organ Revista [beroamericana. “Serie 
A” is an anthology of Spanish American poetry published in the Revista, 
whereas “Serie B” is published in separate pamphlets. Both are accom- 
panied with introductions and bibliographies. 

Parallel to the Biblioteca de Clasicos de América is the series of English 
translations of Spanish American works to be called The Latin American 
Classics. This series, published by the Princeton University Press, will 
consist, for the present, of twenty volumes, which will include works from 
Lynch, Echeverria, Machado de Assis, Marti, Rodd, Gallegos, and others. 
It began in 1944 with a volume of letters, lectures, and proclamations of 
Simon Bolivar, edited by the Venezuelan writer Mariano Picén-Salas and 
translated by Dudley Poore. 

Less well-known are Ediciones Quetzal,’" Coleccién Cima, Coleccién Isla, 
and a number of other series, all contributing to make Mexico City the 
second book-center of Latin America. Even some newspapers have entered 
the book-publishing business by establishing their own publishing branches 
in order to serve the public better and more economically. Excelsior started 


* Antologia poética de Manuel Gonzalez Prada; Prosas y versos de José Asuncién 
Silva; Cuentos de Horacio Quiroga; Flor de tradiciones de Ricardo Palma; Don 
Catrin de la Fachenda de Fernandez de Lizardi. 

* Publishes Coleccién Clasicos Franceses; Novelas-Cuentos, Coleccién Nuestro 
Tiempo; Coleccién un Hombre y una Epoca; Coleccién Teatro; and in French: Col- 
lection “Renaissance,” Hors Collection. 
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in 1943 a “Campafia Pro-Cultura.” The government paper E/ Nacional 
likewise began in 1944 its “Proveedora cultural” with a long list of books 
on subjects appealing to the middle class and the Biblioteca del Maestro, 
a series of pedagogical and school texts sold at reduced rates. 

The significance of the Book Fair celebrated in Mexico almost every 
year cannot be overestimated because of its influence on the book trade and 
the widespread effect it has on all cultural matters. The various literary 
contests, the “Juegos Florales” and other forms of literary jousts with 
appropriate rewards, are likewise of great importance in the present-day 
literary development of Mexico. Because of their many implications a 
special study is required for these topics. 

Aside from the more or less permanently established organizations spon- 
soring cultural activities in Mexico, there flourishes in that city a great 
number of “salons littéraires,” which meet at infrequent intervals either in 
the headquarters of some larger permanent institution or in the more in- 
formal atmosphere of a private home. These are the “circulos literarios,” 
not so popular now as in years past™® but of equal interest to the student 
of Mexican letters, for it is in these literary circles that some writers have 
their professional initiation. Some of these centers are the Nuevo Ateneo 
de la Juventud, a revival of the old Ateneo of the same name; the Ateneo 
Nacional de Ciencias y Artes; Circulo de Escritores de México; Sociedad 
de Artistas y Escritores Generacién del Segundo Cuarto del Siglo; Hogar 
de la Juventud Espafiola, and others. 

The many /nstitutos of temporary nature which organize and sponsor 
literary and cultural activities are too numerous to mention. One is im- 
pressed with the high class of speakers who lecture in Mexico for a very 
small admission fee, if indeed any admission fee at all is charged. In recent 
years a number of the embassies have sponsored numerous intercultural 
relations meetings. The various Spanish regional groups have likewise 
organized periodical meetings in which eminent authorities have taken part. 

Not long ago bookdealers and publishers encouraged gatherings of liter- 
ary men in their establishments, just as they do today in cafés. This cus- 
tom, however, has almost disappeared. The one notable exception is the 
literary sessions held in the offices of Editorial Séneca since 1941. The 
meetings held in the past have been devoted to the study of the life and 
works of Manuel Machado, Unamuno, Garcia Lorca, and other writers 
and distinguished authorities have taken part in the discussions. The well- 


known writer José Bergamin, director of Editorial Séneca, has been the 
leader of these discussions. 


*I am engaged at present in preparing a long study on the literary circles and 
academies of Mexico. 


PITFALLS BETWEEN SPANISH AND 
CARIOCA PORTUGUESE 


WituiaM F. SILver 
Richmond Union High School, Richmond, California 


Author’s Summary: 


The following is a summary of the observations made by a Spanish teacher 
on the differences between Spanish and Carioca Portuguese. It particularly 
emphasizes the differences in the spoken languages, pointing out amusing pit- 


falls encountered by anyone who might try to base his Portuguese on a back- 
ground of Spanish. 


r IS often said that if one has a good background in Spanish, he will find 

it easy to get along in Portugal or Brazil. Some even go so far as to 
describe conversations in which one person speaks his native Spanish, while 
the other speaks Portuguese, apparently with little or no loss of understand- 
ing between the two. 

Last summer I had the opportunity to see at first hand whether or not 
this was so. I went to Rio de Janeiro with the definite purpose of becoming 
as fluent in Portuguese as a brief four months’ stay would allow. Several 
years previously I had taken a speeded-up one semester course in Portu- 
guese, and for months before my departure had been spending spare mo- 
ments listening to all the Portuguese radio programs I could locate. The 
listening side of it was relatively simple, as I am fairly fluent in Spanish ; 
however, the differences in pronunciation were quite obvious, and at times 
trying. 

On arriving in Rio, it was about as I had expected; by listening very 
carefully to what was said, and making a special effort to compose my 
Portuguese sentences carefully, the first few weeks passed without great 
difficulty. Inevitably, of course, Spanish words would find their way into 
my sentences, try as I might to avoid them. It became quite obvious that 
only one or two Spanish words unconsciously allowed to enter the sentence 
could render it quite unintelligible to the ordinary Brazilian listener. It 
didn’t take long for me to realize that a mixed conversation with Spanish 
on one side and Portuguese on the other was not as practical as it is often 
thought to be. 

On the other hand, I have observed a few cases where there was ade- 
quate understanding on both sides. It seems to be more a question of educa- 
tion, intelligence and willingness to cooperate on both sides. On the cog 
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railway climbing Corcovado I was seated near an Uruguayan physician who 
was conversing in such fashion with a local Brazilian. The conversation 
(about the names of nearby plants and trees) was going surprisingly 
smoothly until the days of the week entered into the discussion. At the 
mention of quarta feira, the Uruguayan assumed it must be jueves, count- 
ing Monday as first, Tuesday as second, etc. It wasn’t until the two of 
them started reciting the days of the week from domingo, each in his own 
language, that the situation was clarified. As the Uruguayan left, he termi- 
nated the conversation with a cheery “mucho obligado,” an amusing trans- 
literation of muito obrigado. 

One of the first things one notes is the way the carioca pronounces the 
erré. It can be described (not too accurately) as a combination between the 
Spanish jota and the French uvular r. By a strange coincidence, the carioca 
pronunciation of the Portuguese empurrar (to push) brings the sound 
near that of the Spanish empujar. (In no way a help to the English speak- 
ing student is the fact that the verb puxar—pronounced pooshar—s to pull, 
and not to push!) 

Although it seemed at first to grate on my ears to hear gaucho, Araujo 
and gaivota for gaucho, Araujo and gaviota, they soon became just as 
natural as the Spanish form, and indeed, to the Brazilian the Spanish 
sounds just as ludicrous. 

This brings to mind the tortuous business of Portuguese accentuation. 
With a little difficulty at first, those who know Spanish can adjust to the 
fact that a weak vowel as first letter in a final diphthong needs no accent 
when stressed (Maria, aprendia, partiu, etc.) but at the same time they 
must not omit accents on Mario and estritorio (which means office and not 
desk). The typical apathy toward accent marks in signs and printing adds 
to the confusion, and as an amateur, I’ll leave the matter here. 

During the four months that I spent with a Brazilian family, I made 
an attempt to jot down the most amusing and striking differences between 
Spanish and carioca Portuguese. In some cases the Spanish word may 
have remotely the same connotation as the Portuguese (and vice-versa), 
but the difference in ordinary usage is nevertheless quite striking. With a 
little imagination the reader can see many amusing situations arising from 
these differences. 


CARIOCA SPANISH 
naipe—suit of cards naipe—card 
balcéo—counter in store balcén—balcony 
cabo—cable, cape cabo—cape, end 
40¢ cada—40¢ each 40¢ cada una—40¢ each 


talher—set of silverware (for 1 per- taller—work shop 
son) 
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um outro—another otro—another 

buscar—to get, bring buscar—to look for 

o presente—the gift el presente—the present (time) 
rato—rat rato—while 

exquisito—strange exquisito—wonder ful 
experimentar—to test experimentar—to experiment 
cana—(sugar) cane canas—gray hair 

jogar—to throw (play) jugar—to play 

decorar—to memorize, decorate decorar—to decorate 
traga—bring (polite command) traga—swallow (familiar command) 
ninho—nest nitio—child 

apurar—to purify apurar—to hurry 

pegar—to pick up, catch (hit) pegar—to hit, strike 
sétdo—attic sétano—ground floor, or basement 
acender—to turn on light ascender—to ascend 

a barata—the cockroach la barata—the sale 
pronto—ready pronto—quickly 
borracha—rubber borracha—drunk (f.) 
verdugo—front of ferry boat verdugo—executioner 
palco—stage palco—theater box 
camarote—theater box camarote—stateroom 

tirar—to remove, take (picture) tirar—to throw, shoot 
largo—wide (or plaza) largo—long 
marmelada—quince paste mermelada—marmelade 
ladrilho—floor tile ladrillo—building brick 
explorar—to exploit (explore) explorar—to explore 
tinta—paint (ink) tinta—ink 


At first a person accustomed to Spanish syntax is quite surprised by 
such things as Onde a senhor vai? Péde-me dar um jornal? and Acho caro 
(lo encuentro caro). Placing the subject pronoun between the interrogative 
and the verb seems to be generally accepted, and reminds one of such con- 
struction in parts of Cuba. Object pronouns seem to be joyously free in 
their location between conjugated verb and infinitive or gerund, and any 
imaginable position seems to have its examples, whether grammatically cor- 
rect or not. One tries to remember that object pronouns usually follow 
their verbs, but must take care to transgress the Spanish rule by placing 
them before affirmative commands; he often finds himself going a little too 
far by placing them after verbs in adverbial clauses, due to his conscious 
effort to reverse the Spanish order. 

I approach the subject of commands with great trepidation, for there 
seems to be almost a complete disappearance of the formal command in 
ordinary speech. The inevitable faz favor (Spanish—haz el favor) is used 
by bonde fare collector to his passenger, by lady to servant, or by servant 
to lady. (I thought this was simply a Brazilian lack of formality, but later 
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found it the same in Portugal.) To draw the contrast even further, the 
novice is confounded with vd, which is the formal command of ir. The 
constant Dd licenga on bus and streetcar seems anything but a polite “Ex- 
cuse me” to the Spanish minded. 

Precision of vowel sounds has greater importance to meaning in Portu- 
guese than in Spanish. The distinction between open and close e and o is 
likely to cause difficulty at first for one used to Spanish. The close e of 
séde (thirst) must be carefully differentiated from séde (central office), 
and the close o of péde (third pers. pret. of poder) must contrast ade- 
quately with the open o of pdde (third pers. pres. of poder). The wide 
difference between sou (I am) and sé (only) is one often neglected by the 
Spanish minded. 

Not the least of the difficulties is the difference in gender with similar 
words in the two languages : 


PORTUGUESE SPANISH 
o leite la leche 
o sal la sal 
o nariz la nariz 
a viagem el viaje 


The confusion of sound between trés and seis has been solved uniquely 
by the carioca. When I asked the number of my hotel room, the clerk 
answered nonchalantly “meia meia.” At first I was stupefied until he showed 
me the number sixty-six stamped on the key. It obviously comes from meta 
duzia (media docena), and is used even in giving telephone numbers to the 
operator. 

At times the Brazilian combines syllables, as in Car-Miranda (Carmen 
Miranda), bilhete-loteria (bilhete de loteria) ra-teatro (radio teatro). Yet 
on other occasions he must insert a vowel to pronounce advogado (ade- 
vogado) and substitituir (subistituir). A final z seems to lure an i to precede 
it in pronunciation: arroiz (arroz), paiz (paz) and deiz (dez). 

There seems to be quite a bit of carelessness in the use of verb forms. 
When a meal is over the servant will ask, Péde tirar o prato? (3Puedo 
llevar el plato?), using the third person for apparently no other reason 
than the fact that she expects the answer Péde (You may). The omission 
of ser after qual is common in such questions as Qual o melhor livro de 
inglés? On the other hand, que and o que seem to be greatly over-worked, 
as in o que que é isso? 

Anyone trying to follow the Spanish use (and omission) of the definite 
article with certain country names will be completely confused. Some 
grammar books say to use the article with all countries except Portugal, 
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and yet you often hear such confusion as a Espanha, o Chile, Uruguai é 
longe and Argentina deve ser bonita. 

What a shock to hear Preciso falar consigo (I must talk with you)! 
E uma sopa vagabunda, or é uma sopa ruim means it’s an awful soup. Vou 
saltar na esquina corresponds to the Spanish Voy a bajar, and indeed is 
much more expressive, as a man is usually expected to jump, and not wait 
for the bus to stop. After a constant struggle with my students in the 
United States to make them say estos libros instead of “estes libros,” I had 
to transgress the Spanish rule myself and say estes or esses in Portuguese. 
How unfortunate that Spanish isn’t as logical as Portuguese on this point! 
The Portuguese use of ter as an auxiliary is confusing at first, but it too 
simplifies instruction, for one may say Tenho o livro or Tenho lido o livro. 
The position of mais in such expressions as antes de mais nada and mais 
um livro is amusing at first. It takes a little more than ordinary reasoning 
to accept an apparent grammatical mistake like Esté muito calor! (Much 
heat is present). 

Among the many words whose stress falls on different syllables, the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most common. 


PORTUGUESE SPANISH 
atmosfera atmésfera 
nivel nivel 
proyéctil proyectil 
telefone teléfono 
academia academia 
alguém alguien 
pardgrafo parrafo 


Many a pitfall is found when one tries to apply differences in simple 
verb forms to their compound forms. Voltar and envoltar correspond to 
the Spanish volver and envolver, and yet the form “devoltar”’ does not 
exist ; devolver is the correct verb. One is likely to get his tongue twisted 
trying to say ganhar (to win) and enganar (to deceive), since the Spanish 
is just the contrary in regard to the efie. 

The ending aria to refer to a place where something is sold can also be 
most confusing. It seems easy to say “simply substitute aria for Spanish 
eria, and yet one sees sorveteria (ice cream parlor) and a few others. I 
tried to explain it to myself by the fact that sorvete ends in an e, but this 
observation doesn’t cover leitaria (from leite). 

All in all, Portuguese can be a very interesting and expressive language, 
and I hope that I haven’t given the impression that I found it in any way 
inferior. On the contrary, there are many places where Portuguese is more 
practical than Spanish. 
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To come back to the question of jumping from Spanish to Portuguese, 
it is my conclusion that it is best to forget the Spanish completely as far 
as conversation is concerned. While a knowledge of Spanish is a great 
help in reading, principally because of a similar vocabulary, that very simi- 
larity can be quite confusing in conversation. Just as we recommend our 
students to think in Spanish and forget English temporarily, so one should 
try to think in Portuguese, forgetting Spanish temporarily. This is doubly 
difficult, for the languages are so similar. I honestly feel that I would have 
become more fluent in speaking Portuguese if I had not spoken Spanish 
for so many years. 

As far as the Portuguese having a detrimental effect on my Spanish, I am 
sure there is at least a temporary set-back. Going suddenly from Lisbon 
to Toledo, I found myself unconsciously saying “Dédnde fica el Alcdzar?” 
Here there had been almost a complete reversal, and many Portuguese ex- 
pressions seemed more natural than the Spanish. Of course after a few days 
one gets back into the normal Spanish thought, and most traces of Portu- 
guese disappear, although I often feel that I am not speaking Spanish as 
freely as I did before entering Brazil and Portugal. 


SPANISH WORKSHOP: A DEPARTMENTAL PROJECT 


F. Dewey AMNER 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


(To Henrietta, who was not afraid to prepare and give as an honors project, 
an hour-long public recital of French literary selections.) 


I. OpporTUNITY 


HE Spanish Workshop gathers together students who contribute to 
the formation of a language program for public presentation, work 
out the program, and present it. (Simple, isn’t it!) 

This phenomenon need not be limited to Spanish, but should work wher- 
ever a group of students can find an audience, in any language. The form 
the program takes will depend on what the students are able to provide, 
under capable direction. 

At Kent State University we have developed a variety program based on 
things the students had learned to do in several different classes, with the 
added help of willing bystanders. The program is composed of language in 
action. 

Permit me now to digress briefly, to explain why this Workshop seems 
important. 

The public and school administrators expect us to teach language. We 
dare not “miss the boat” by disappointing them. We have often failed in 
two important ways. 

First, we have tried to teach about language, instead of teaching lan- 
guage itself. While the study of comparative language, and translation, 
provide rewarding intellectual exercise, they are not primarily language, 
but are sidelines. Grammar deals with the foreign language, but it is not 
the foreign language. The “grammar method” is one of the slower, less 
rewarding ways of trying to learn a new language. 

Secondly, we have felt compelled to teach social studies subject matter, 
in our language classes. Again, a waste of precious time, unless it is done 
simultaneously with language. 

We have claimed to teach everything in addition to language, but have 
not taught much language. Why not ask social studies teachers to teach the 
history and geography that are basic to language learning? Does it not seem 
absurd that a Spanish teacher should have to teach college freshmen the 
names, location and capitals of the countries where Spanish is spoken? 

A decade ago, while we fiddled away the time studying about language, 
the public decided that it did not care much about our product. During the 
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war time, the army began to teach languages, and met a flood of enthusiastic 
astonishment at the results obtainable by genuine language teaching, such 
as few of the students would have experienced had they enrolled in regular 
college classes, instead of the ASTP. 


II. WHat Otruers Have 


Applied work has progressed farther in several fields of study than it 
has in foreign language work. Yet language is primarily a performance 
subject. 

In the physical sciences, laboratory work almost invariably accompanies 
the basic required courses. In the fine arts, such as music, the plastic arts, 
and speech, performance is the rule, rather than the exception. 

Required courses in English generally consist mainly of theme writing 
based on elementary research. But let us not be deceived by curricular or 
departmental organization, for courses in speech, theatre and journalism 
are a part of the study of English. The students already speak the language. 
A student unable to speak or understand English does not long endure as 
a member of a regular class in English. 

Let us recognize, then, that aural-oral activity should be a primary part 
of the foreign language course. Naturally the speech must come first from 
the teacher, whom the student is expected to imitate. 

But, someone may ask, will not students rebel at being required to do 
the extra work of learning to speak a new language? And doesn’t it con- 
sume a great deal of time? 

The answer to the first question would be: “Yes, of course,” if this 
way really had to be more laborious, instead of less so. Students are much 
like people, and people rebel at anything. They rebel at English composi- 
tion. They rebel at physical science laboratory work; and at arithmetic ; 
and at other useful things like dusting a room, and washing dishes. They 
rebel at paying taxes and at stopping for red traffic lights. When rebellion 
mounts high enough, conditions are changed, and then we have a war, or 
taxes are cut, or college requirements are changed. In a language class 
where speech precedes verb learning, rebellion is postponed, and verb 
learning becomes what it really is: an aid to using the language. 

Learning to pronounce (meaning to use in speaking) a new language is 
not necessarily more time consuming than trying to use the new language 
without saying it. Moreover this latter procedure is a practical impossibility. 
Imagine beating about the bush to identify the word on page 73, line 16, 
third word from the right! Or is the class conducted all in silence! Small 
wonder that young people have a small idea of real language study. 

The student should hear from the teacher, at first and always, a spoken 
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version of every phrase and word, such as will be permanently acceptable. 
Yet many a student, after two years of study of Spanish cannot adequately 
handle the simple phrase “cada cara,” but speaks the words in a highly 
anglicized form. After two years, the habit is ingrown, and painful the 
correction. (Out, foul fault!) It would have been so simple to learn to 
say it well at the beginning. Once the basis is established, new words come 
more easily. 

And students know if they are learning right or wrong. Bright high 
school or college youths, who can publish an annual (with help), or carry 
on a good debate, or form a chorus that sings on pitch, will also know, the 
first time they hear a “native” speak the new language, whether they learned 
well or ill. Foreign language is one thing that can be acquired at home only 
with great difficulty. Even in foreign-language-speaking homes, young 
people have the same difficulty as occurs with English, when it comes to 
acquiring a really good knowledge. Foreign language is one of the subjects 
whose study in school is most thoroughly justified. The need for it is 
genuine, for it is most effective in erasing blind provincialism, 

An important point in discussion of school programs, is the fact that 
schools exist primarily in order to give young people a chance to learn 
things they cannot readily learn from their environment. In former times 
they learned at home to cook, to handle tools, to care for animals (human 
and domesticated) and plants, even to build houses. But they could not 
very well learn at home to read and write, and to perform complicated 
problems of arithmetic. And now, home teaching cannot be expected to 
encompass the complicated secrets of physics, chemistry, aeronautics, etc. 
On the other hand, people can learn at home about most of the social 


studies, merely by reading and discussion. Failure to do so is largely a 
matter of non-motivation. 


III. How We Can Do It 


Opinion will vary as to just when in the course, the class should be 
conducted all, or nearly all, in the new language. Clearly, it should be 
done as soon as the teacher knows how to do it. In any event, the English 
speaking teacher will sometimes be at a loss for a word or phrase. Like- 
wise the students. But what better time to learn a new phrase, or begin to 
look for it, than at the time when it is wanted. Reciting in the new 
language is fun, when you discover how to do it. 

But this paper is not concerned with the early steps of the study. That 
problem has been amply treated by others. 

When a group of students has acquired a good foundation, the Work- 
shop possibilities multiply. In the second year, almost any group can pro- 
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duce several brief plays that will bear group reading and even preparation 
for staging or acting, with the lines learned. In more advanced classes the 
field is richer by far. 

Facility is gained by memorization and correct repetition of set conversa- 
tions which embody common useful phrases, such as those given in Pro- 
fessor Kany’s Spoken Spanish for Travelers and Students. In that way 
we replace aqui estd with aqui lo tiene usted, etc. Without a certain basic 
facility, is it really conversation? Or is it just a kind of fumbling through 
the big words? We cannot accept a permanent policy of incorrect expres- 
sion. The teacher must tactfully correct the errors, and insistently require 
repetition of the corrected phrase. 

The foregoing is the necessary background for a Workshop program. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the study has been conducted by 
grammar and translation, and then the teacher and/or the pupils decide to 
do a play. Perhaps for presentation they select a play running for about 
an hour, which would be about the “right” length. Imagine! All that diffi- 
culty, all at once! From such condensation of effort, ; Libranos, Setior! 


IV. WHat WE Have Done 


Picture another situation, in which a class in conversation has been 
studying short conversations, memorized for fluency. These students then 
modified the conversations to fit similar situations, thus retaining the sense 
of fluency, plus variety. Toward the end of the course the group worked 
with several easy plays, and memorized short selections of verse, which in 
turn had been gently and gradually introduced, short ones first then 
longer ones, up to sonnets. Nearly always these were first recited by the 
teacher. 

Thus, in the Spring of 1946, came the last day of the course, and 
other students and instructors were invited in. The six or eight visitors 
inspired most of the actors to a splendid effort. Several colleagues followed 
a similar plan. The next year an expanded program was offered to a 
neighboring high school class, and received with kind words and feelings. 

On the eve of the performance at another high school, rehearsal time 
passed without the presence of two of the cast of a play. Simple lines, 
but—performance cancelled! Several weeks of rehearsals, with full 
attendance, then a fine performance. 

The following autumn, the effort was resumed, this time dignified by the 
name: Spanish Workshop. Several performances have been marked by 
increasing confidence and effectiveness. At this writing the most recent 
program was presented before an audience composed of natives of Spain 
and their United States-born children, several hundred in all. The program: 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN CENTER 


523 Belden Ave. N.E. 
Canton, Ohio 


con motivo de la inauguracién de las clases de espafiol en este Centro, presenta 
un programa del Spanish Workshop de Kent State University, el miércoles 10 
de marzo del actual a las 8 de la noche. Los participantes son casi todos 


naturales de los Estados Unidos, que sélo en la escuela pudieron comenzar a 
estudiar el espafiol. 


j Quién Supiera Escribir!, Ramén Campoamor 
Ayudar es Conquistar, June Derks, estudiante 
Lolita (Criada de Don Pedro) .................44. Margaret Ann Martin 
Elena Eficaz (Secretaria de Don Pedro) .................. Jean Klasgye 
Manuela Maravillosa (Sobrina de Don Carlos).............. Clarisa Pérez 
Carmen Carabella (Una novelista) .................... June Steigerwald 
gQué es Poesia?, Bécquer; Coplas sudamericanas ............- Daisy Taylor 
Una Conversacién por Teléfono, Betty Abbott y Doris Merton ......... 
egtesebeganewene Jean Klasgye, Margaret Anne Martin y Joyce Marshall 
Un Norteamericano en México 
Pablo (empleado del despacho de boletos).................2.00: John Chill 
Fred (joven norteamericamo) John Grimaldi 
Roberto (jovem Manuel Barreiro 
Lupe (vendedora de deshilados) ..................00eeeees Joyce Marshall 
Concha (vendedora de jarros) ............20csesceeeees Audrie Fornshell 
Las Aceitunas, Lope de Rueda ? 
Seleccién de La vida es suefio, Calderén ...............44. Mary Ila Jackson 
Baile: Tango Moderno ............+..00e000 Felice Faust y Robert Miller 


The program was received with enthusiasm by the audience and was en- 
thusiastically approved by the performers. This latter point is most encour- 
aging. Costuming has increased interest and zest, especially in the case of 


Un Norteamericano en México. Las aceitunas was costumed by letting 
Torubio remove coat and tie. 
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With 25 students participating, the effort and the benefit were distributed. 
Some of the acts of this variety show were prepared by the Workshop. 
Others came out of several different classes. This was one event the stu- 
dents will not forget. The effort was worth while. 


Whatever virtue there is in the Workshop project is in these phases or 
angles : 


(1) It is the work mostly of English-speaking natives of the region, 
and gives them kinetic satisfaction. 

(2) It develops from a background of training in good speech and cor- 
rect language ; performance is permitted only with reasonable mas- 
tery of correct sounds of vowels; consonants: d, b, r, rr, s before 
voiced consonant, etc. ; intonation. 

(3) Participation is optional, or voluntary. 

(4) The effort is spread, no single student carries the whole program. 

(5) Inadequate practice means no performance. (Poor performance is 

humiliating ; a good performance inspires self-confidence. ) 

(6) Human reward for good show ; public esteem. 

(7) Provides renewed motivation for participants. 

(8) Keeps the main goal; artistic or acceptable language performance. 
(Not everyone sounds exactly like a native—but they try!) 

(9) Provides example and stimulus for audiences. 

(10) Good program is good publicity for school. 
(11) Develops a public for similar programs. 


In summary, the Kent State University Language Workshop aims to 
complement the usual student course work with a student language program 
or a series of programs for public or semi-public presentation. Interest 
must center on actual language performance, for both students and listeners. 
This does not preclude some participation by natives, some attention to cos- 
tuming, staging, some songs and dances, so long as the spoken words are 
the main thing. The Workshop is possible only with a background of classes 
where students learn to use basic phrases easily, classes in which students 
learn to recite universally known selections in verse or prose. Only good 
pronunciation can be accepted. Once such a program is instituted, bigger 
things, perhaps better things, may become possible. Let us take courage 
from the accomplishments of our colleagues in other similar performance 
fields of study. 

We are by no means suffering from the delusion of thinking that our 
Workshop is the only one in existence, for we have seen numerous good 
programs. However, it does appear that this type of work needs to be de- 
veloped further than at present is generally the case. 


VARIETY IN SPANISH TEACHING 


FREDERICK S. SPURR 
Blewett High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


F THERE is ever to be a last word in methods of teaching Spanish— 
and methods in one language usually apply to other foreign languages 
—perhaps that word should be “variety.” It may well be that variety was 
the chief value in the Army program for instructing soldiers in French, 
Italian, Russian, Japanese, and the like. The variety of instruction in each 
class was doubtless rather limited, but at least two phases were included ; 
grammar and conversation ; moreover, two teachers, one “native” and one 
American, were provided to insure two different points of view. Whatever 
may be the merits of this plan for civilian teaching, and whether or not a 
relatively perfect method ever has been or ever will be found, it seems to be 
fairly obvious that any values inherent in any method or combination of 
methods are likely to be increased by seeking to avoid monotony. 

When I was a small boy, an attractive booklet of stories was sponsored 
by the manufacturers of a certain brand of mincemeat. Even more alluring 
than the stories was the description of the product as including “all the 
goodies in one bite.” Probably the product itself did not quite justify this 
encomium ; but it came close enough to satisfy at least one small boy; and 
recalling this pleasant memory, the author wonders if a quality of instruc- 
tion at least approximating a blend of the best methods hitherto employed 
would not be more—let us not say “palatable’”—than mince pie, but at least 
more digestible and nourishing than that delicacy. Moreover, might it not be 
more efficacious than any of the past methods, carried, as they usually are, 
to extremes? 

Something of this idea was presented in my article, “Nothing in Excess,” 
published in The Modern Language Journal for November, 1944. It might 
be advisable to amplify that thought and show how instruction in Spanish 
may be made more varied, so that the pupil may derive some pleasure and, 
it is hoped, much profit from his studies, avoiding the Scylla of the extreme 
direct method as well as the Charybdis of the old-fashioned drill on gram- 
mar for its own sake, granting that there have been, as has been alleged, 
such extremes in presentation of linguistic subjects. My experience has been 
chiefly in the field of secondary-school Spanish, but it may furnish ideas 
for teaching other languages. 

In the first place, the teacher should be a person of some breadth of view, 
with some knowledge of history and literature, and above all, some acquaint- 
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ance with other languages. We may assume that he knows his own subject, 
either having been properly trained in it in his youth, or at the worst, hav- 
ing learned it by trial and error at his pupils’ expense. If, however, his 
linguistic knowledge is sufficient to embrace considerable familiarity with 
other languages, he can make his lessons much more alive. There will 
usually be, for example, some students in a Spanish class who have also 
come into contact with French, Latin, German, Russian, Portuguese, or 
Italian ; and it will help unify their language activities and experiences if 
the teacher can show points of similarity or diversity between Spanish 
and any of these or other languages. Furthermore, even those learning 
Spanish as their first foreign tongue will be helped by realizing that the 
Spanish idiom is not outlandish and illogical because it differs from their 
native English, but that its way of thinking and manner of expression are 
often similar to those of many other vernaculars, particularly Portuguese. 
At the very least, the whole class will benefit from the relaxation and diver- 
sity in the daily routine. 

It is not enough, however, that the teacher be well versed in his own sub- 
ject and comparatively so in kindred fields. Even the best instruction must 
be planned. Every teacher should, early in the semester, map out his term’s 
work on dated slips. This has at least four advantages: (1) it prevents 
haphazard and ill-considered presentation of the subject; (2) it provides 
absentee pupils on their return with a résumé of work covered while they 
were out of school ; (3) it furnishes industrious pupils with a prospectus of 
what they will miss if they are planning to be absent; (4) it enables the 
teacher to get a bird’s-eye view of what is coming and so gives him the op- 
portunity to avoid the deadly monotony that characterizes some courses. 

This fourth advantage is by far the most important. If the work is not 
planned, it is likely to be suggestive of Hamlet’s “tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow.” The teacher either does not realize that he is in a rut, or 
he postpones doing anything about it. If, however, he has an advance plan 
to give him the right perspective, it is probable that he will insert a different 
exercise here and a different activity there until he has included some of 
the “goodies,” if not in one, at least in a series of “bites.” 

To be more specific, a progressive teacher will not as a rule be content 
with five weeks of conversation, followed by five weeks of reading, then 
five weeks of grammar, and another five of composition. He will, on the 
contrary, keep all phases of the subject constantly in his own mind and in 
the minds of the pupils. It is doubtful if he will even, as a rule, care to 
spend an entire lesson period on one phase of the work. Certainly the 


pupils will find it less fatiguing to devote several minutes to one activity 
and then turn to another. 
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No rules can be given for the exact allotment of time. Those who would 

attempt to do so are probably less successful in practice, however they may 
excel in theory, just as the inexperienced young housewife may follow 

more closely the rules in the cookbook than the more gifted culinary artist, 
who could not, perhaps, tell the exact proportion of ingredients employed, 
or—as Lorenzo Jones might say, “to mix the metaphor”—just as Harpo 
Marx can produce his most beautiful melodies without recourse to the 
printed note. 

Not being a genius, I do not claim to do all things “by inspiration” rather 
than “by perspiration,” and so I feel that I obtain better results by planning 
my work. Each teacher, however, must do his own planning. Nevertheless, 
we sometimes derive help from others’ experiences, especially if we can 
adapt their ideas to fit our own procedures. It may not be presumptuous 
to make a few suggestions for adding variety to the work of the Spanish 
class. 

In the first place, it seems wise to have the day’s assignment of written 
work, to be done partly in class and partly at home, conspicuously displayed 
on the blackboard before the class assembles. After the usual preliminaries 
—attendance-taking and collection and checking-in of home work—the 
teacher may profitably spend a few minutes explaining the advance assign- 
ment and re-explaining any difficulties in the work assigned the day before. 
It is well to assign one type of work for class work and another for home 
study, so that grammar and reading, for example, may proceed simultane- 
ously. Furthermore, if today’s class work is in grammar, and the home work 
is in reading, this may be reversed the next day, or the routine may be 
varied by the assignment of a list of words or idioms to be studied for con- 
versation. Some attention should be paid to differences in vocabulary and 
pronunciation in different parts of Spain and Spanish America. 

After these preliminaries, a considerable portion of the lesson-hour may 
be devoted to such activities as oral recitation, student reports on “realia,” 
dictation, short tests, free conversation, and the like. Not all of these should 
be included each day, or we should have variety itself becoming a routine. 
Moreover, there should be frequent variations of the entire class period, 
with long tests, or speeches, memorized from the text or from the student’s 
own composition. Rather frequently, also, a radio or phonograph program, 
or an appropriate film, may be substituted. Anything that shows the corre- 
lation of different subjects in the school curriculum is usually worthwhile. 

On most occasions, however, the closing minutes of the period may be 
devoted to writing the class work under the teacher’s supervision, thus af- 
fording the pupil an opportunity to obtain help on any phase of the course. 

It is helpful, also, to assign reports not only from articles in English, 
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but, for the better students, from articles written in Spanish; and twice 
each semester, one may require a summary of several pages of outside 
reading in Spanish, though the summary itself should for best results be 
written in English, Furthermore, one should encourage pupils to bring in 
clippings, pictures, souvenirs, etc. and to make original drawings and maps 
illustrating Latin American life. Of course, the classroom should be well 
supplied with wall-maps and bulletin boards. 

By all these means the teacher may make the course so vivid as to 
stimulate pupil interest and enthusiasm. With increased enjoyment, greater 
benefits should accrue, so that the student may feel that he has really been 
made acquainted with the subject, having lived with it for at least one pe- 
riod per day, instead of feeling, as sometimes unfortunately happens, that 
he has merely met a bewildering array of unrelated facts, such as word 
lists or grammatical rules to be memorized but not applied, and emerging 
with the feeling which accompanies many of us from a formal “open house 
from three to six,” where we meet so many and get to know so few. This 
state of confusion, far from being caused by a variety in presentation, will, 
it is obvious, be prevented by careful planning of the various elements of 
instruction in the subject-matter, and by avoiding the dulling of compre- 
hension created by keeping the class in a rut and bombarding it for weeks 
at a time with one particular sort of data. Variety is not only “the spice 
of life,” but life itself. 
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A LIST OF SLANG AND COLLOQUIAL 
EXPRESSIONS OF MEXICO CITY 


RENATO RosALDO 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


NDOUBTEDLY all language teachers at one time or another have 

had students ask them the meaning of certain slang or colloquial ex- 
pressions either in their own language or in the particular foreign language 
they are studying. Frequently, in reading Mexican literature, the student 
runs across terms and expressions which are peculiar to the country and 
even to a certain region or locality. Sometimes these expressions may be 
classified as colloquial and others they may be classed as slang or even 
“calé” or “germania.” The visitor in Mexico constantly hears expressions 
that are not part of his college or high school Spanish. With this in mind, I 
decided to compile the following list. In gathering material for it I came 
across a similar compilation for the southwestern part of the United States.’ 
The similarity is amazing at first, but when we think of the influx of Mexi- 
cans into that section of the country, it is understandable. However, many 
changes in the meaning of a word or expression can be pointed out. 

A great many expressions which may seem contemporary to modern 
Mexicans are already found in Fernandez de Lizardi, Guillermo Prieto, 
Cuéllar, etc. The slang and colloquial terms presented here are the product 
of my high school and college days in Mexico City and my familiarity with 
the language during subsequent visits as well as a study of vocabulary used 
by contemporary Mexican novelists. 

No attempt has been made at compiling a definitive “Vocabulario de mexi- 
canismos,” but merely an introductory glossary is here presented. Many 
vulgar terms are included which should be used in public only under expert 
guidance to avoid embarrassment. 

The list includes expressions which have been used in or around Mexico 
City in the past twenty or twenty-five years; though, of course, many of 
these terms have come directly from Spain and have thrived for centuries 
in Mexico. Some have suffered Aztec influence; others retained their old 
Spanish flavor and meaning. We leave it up to more expert linguistic stu- 
dents to make a scientific study of these and similar terms. Our task is 
limited to the presentation of these words and the clarification of their 


*See Gaarder, Alfred Bruce, “Notes on some Spanish terms in the Southwest,” 
Hispania, XXVII, 330-334. 
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meaning. In giving the connotation of some expressions, sometimes the 
equivalent American slang term has been used when it came closer to the 
original Mexican meaning. 


VOCABULARY 

abusado—alert, smart, wise 

ponerse —to get smart, to wise up 

ser —to be smart 
achicopalado—shy, retiring, cowardly 
achicopalarse—to lose courage, to fail, to back out 
achichincle—follower, “yes” man, henchman 
agua—echar —to look out (as for the police), to warn 


dguila—zj —— o sol?—heads or tails? (describing both sides of the old peso 
or “tostén” ) 
ponerse —to be on one’s toes, to get smart, to wise up 


uno del —— —one peso 
agiiitado—weak of character, afraid, cowardly 
agiittarse—to be afraid, to crack up 
amarguito—cheap drink, cheap brandy 
amasio, amasia—paramour, concubine 
amolado—broke, poor, in a pitiful state 
amolar—to tease, to bother, to fix someone 
andar—used in ; Ya me anda!—I’m on pins and needles! I’m worried! 
apuntarse—used in Este joven se apunta.—This person has possibilities. This 
person can look out for himself. 
atarantado—dumb, fool, foolish 
atarantarse—to get confused, to get mixed up 
atole—hot drink served usually with tamales as a substitute for coffee 
used in dar con el dedo—to put something over on someone, to deceive 
(especially a wife deceiving a husband or vice versa) 
atrabancado—scatterbrain 
atracarse—to stuff oneself with food 
avis pa—ponerse —to be on one’s toes 
baboso—fool, dope 
barba—hacerle la —— a alguien—to flatter someone 
barbero—fiatterer 
blanquillo—egg 
bola—shine 
hacerse —to get mixed up (also hacerse bolas). The expression “No 
se hagan bola(s), héganse cuadros,’ commonly heard may be translated 
as “Don’t get confused, straighten out.” 
bolear—to shine shoes 
boleada—shoeshine 
bolero—shoeshine boy, bootblack 
bolchinche, borchinche—party, brawl, scandal 
borlote—party, festival, tumult 
bute, buti—much, a great deal, many 
de a —— —a great deal, a great many 
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buzo—ponerse —— —to get wise, to get smart (a shorter form of abusado 
which becomes probably buso or buzo) 
caballo—Me llevas un —— —You’re one up on me! 
cacarizo—pockmarked 
cacles—shoes 
cachonda—said of a woman who is desirable or sexually attractive 
cachondear—to pet, to caress a woman 
caer de madre—used in Te cae de madre or simply Te cae—a threatening in- 
sult to one’s mother 
cajeta—eso es —that’s fine, good stuff 
caldearse—to get angry, to get hot under the collar 
calentarse—to get angry 
caliente—estar —to be angry 
canijo—unpleasant person. When used as an interjection jcanijo! has the 
same meaning as ;caramba! 
cant6n—house, home 
carajada—a bad trick played on someone, something not worthwhile when 
used after valer 
carajo—as an interjection, it is much stronger than j;caramba! or ;canijo! 
which are used in its place very frequently 
irse al —to go to the devil, usually used in the imperative 
mandar al ——- —to send to the devil 
carcacha—old car, jalopy 
cate—blow with the fist 
darse de cates—to come to blows 
catorrazo—fist blow 
catrin—dandy, dressed up. Also name given by the lower classes to one of the 
middle or upper classes. 
clavarse—to steal, to keep something 
coba—dar —to flatter 
cobre—penny 
coger—to have intercourse 
compa—pal, chum, friend. May be shorter form for compaiiero or compadre. 
conchabarse— —— a alguien—to succeed in having a love affair with some- 
one 
—— algo—to steal something 
coyote—a bribe-taker who will arrange things for you in government matters 
and offices for a remuneration 
cuaco—horse 
cuate—pal, chum. Also used as cuatezén. 
cuero—said of a girl when pretty or desirable 
cuico—policeman, cop 
chafirete—driver, especially a cab driver 
chocolate—estar como agua para —— —to have something ready or ripe. 
Also used in referring to a girl in the sense of pretty, goodlooking, a 
smooth number. 
chale—Chinese 
chamaco—child 
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chamba—job, position 
chambear—to go to work, to have a job 
chanchullo—trick, deceit, especially in politics 
hacer —— —to trick or deceive someone, to win an election illegally 
changa—sweetheart, girl 
chango—ponerse —— to be on one’s toes, to get smart 
chaparro—short 
chaveta—knife 
chero—jail, jug 
chiles—estar a medios 
chilpayate—child, brat 
chilla—estar en la —— —to be broke 
ir a toda —— —to go fast, to go at full speed 
chimuelo—estar ——- —to have one or more teeth missing 
chingadazo—blow, fist blow 
chinguere—cheap brandy 
chinguitias—blear, sleep 
limpiarse las —to open up one’s eyes, to admire something 
chivas—stuff, junk 
chongo—roll of hair 
chueco—stolen goods, twisted, turned, crooked 
comerciante en —dealer in stolen goods, a “fence” 
chulo, chula—cute, pretty, handsome 
darse —to come to blows, to fight 
deatiro, dealtiro—absolutely, completely, very 
dejada—used by cab drivers in the sense of a ride, a trip, a lift. “Tostén la 
dejada,” in the sense of “Fifty cents for the ride.” 
desgraciado—unpleasant character, undesirable person 
detalle—j; Ahi esté el ——! expression popularized by the comedian Cantinflas 
meaning “that’s just it!” “that’s the catch!” “there’s the rub!” 
diego—ten cent coin, dime 
divisar, devisar—to see 
doce—darle las a uno—to be in a tight spot, to be worried 
dormirse a alguien—to deceive someone, to trick someone 
echador—braggart, boaster 
echérselas—used in “Ni me las echo”—“I don’t want to brag, but...” or “All 
modesty aside.” 
empelotarse—to fall in love, to become infatuated 
encatrinarse—to get dressed up, to get dolled up 
encuerado—naked 
encuerarse—to undress 
encularse—to become infatuated 
escuintle, escuincle—child, brat 
faro—eye 
feria—change 
fierrada—money, especially a large sum 
fierrito—knife, dagger 
fierros—money 


—to be drunk 
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Forcito—Ford car 

forro—a pretty girl, smooth number 

fotingo—Ford car 

fregadazo—blow 

fregado—tough character, undesirable 

estar —— —to be broke, to be in a bad state 

fregar—to tease, to bother 

fregon—teaser, tease, persistent 

gacho—lacking in gracefulness 

gente—ser buena —— —to be a nice person, to be a regular guy. Used for both 
singular and plural as in: “El es muy buena gente,” or “Ellos son muy 
buena gente” 

gordo—boring, dull 


me cae (muy) —— —lI don’t like him, I can’t stand him 
gorra—de —— —free. Used very often in entrar de —— —to get in free. 
grasa—shine 

dar —— —to shine shoes 


grenas—hair. Used always in the plural. 
guacha—camp follower. Same as soldadera. 
guaje—dumb, foolish 


hacerse ——-—to play dumb, to ignore 
guajolote—stupid or dumb. Coming from guafe. 
guardado, guardadito—dar su —— a alguien—to stab someone 
giiero—blond 
habladas—echar —— —to brag, to put on airs 
hablador—braggart, boaster, bluffer 
hacha—ser muy —— —to be sharp, to be smart 
hipo—quitar el ——-—to take one’s breath away ; to deflate one’s ego 
hocico—mouth 
callarse el —— —to keep quiet, to be silent 


hojas—tea which almost always has alcohol in it, sold at street corners or 
market places in the poorer sections of Mexico City 
hombre—tough, masculine 
huevera—laziness 
tener —to feel lazy 
huevos—testicles 
huevén—lazy, procrastinator 
jalar—to pull, to draw 
Used in the expression “No jale que descobija,” to mean “Don’t bother me,” 
or “Don’t overdo it.” 
jalérsela a alguien—to counteract the effect of an insult to one’s mother as 
in “Te la jalo” 
jalado, jaladito—estar ——-—to be drunk 
jefa—mother, with the same meaning as “the old lady” 
jeta—face, mouth 
joder—to tease, to bother, besides the usual vulgar meaning 
jodido—estar ——-—to be in dire circumstances, to be poor, to be in need 
of repairs (as a car) 
ser un —— —+to be troublesome, to be a bad egg 
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jorobar—to bother, to tease, used in place of joder in mixed company 
joven—bud, Mac 

juan—soldier, G.I. 

Juanita—Dotia —marijuana 

| lagarto !—Heaven forbid! usually followed by knocking on wood 
lanas—lies, money 


tener —— —+o be rich 
lanudo—liar 
lata—dar —to tease, to bore 


latoso—bore, dull person, tease 


leche—tener —to be lucky 
linterna—eye 
lucas—crazy 
tirar a a alguien—to ignore someone, to play a trick on someone 


luego, luego—right away, immediately 
lumbre—match, light, fire 
macho—tough, masculine, virile 
maje—fool, stupid 


majear, majiar—to deceive, to cheat, to put something over on someone 


maleta—dumb, not very skillful 
malhora, malora—mischievous or tricky person 
malhorear, malorear, maloriar—to tease 
mango—estar como —to be desirable, acceptable 
mano, manito—pal, chum. Probably from hermano. 
mano pla—hand 
marchante, marchanta—customer (as in the market place) 
j mds !—Is that so? You don’t say! I don’t believe it! 
mascada—silk handkerchief 
mdscara—face 
mecha—ir a toda —to go fast, to go at full speed 
mentada (de madre )—insulting reference to one’s mother 
mentar la madre—to insult one’s mother 

mentdrsela a alguien—to insult somebody’s mother 
mercar—to buy 
merito—por ———almost 


ya ———soon 
mero—por ———almost 
ya —— —soon 


mero mero or mero mero petatero—top man, important person, big shot 


mitote—scandal, turmoil, brawl 

mitotero—a quarrelsome person, a person who likes to pick fights 
mocho—Catholic, conservative 

moler—to tease, to bother 

monitos—the “funnies,” comic section of a newspaper 
mordelén—traffic policeman, motorcycle cop 

mordida—bribe, cut 

morlaco—a peso 

mula—an unpleasant person, a bad guy 
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musica—same as mula 

nana—a servant who takes care of children 

ningunear—to belittle 

no le hace—it doesn’t matter. It’s all the same to me. 

no li’aunque—same as no le hace 

jno me diga!—You don’t say! Is that so? 

gno que no?—Didn’t I tell you? And you thought I couldn’t do it! 

no mds, nomds—only, just 

j ahi ——! or jay ——! —Besides the usual meaning of “not very far from 

here,” or “right over there,” in colloquial language the expression is also 
used to mean “Stop there!” or “Hold on!” 


vea usted ———expression of resignation: “That’s the way it is!” or “That’s 
the way things stand!” 
oquis—de —— —free, for nothing 


ora, orita—coming from ahora and ahorita 
ora, ora—stop it! cut it out! 

paliacate—handkerchief, usually red 

pandilla—group of friends, gang 

a pata—on foot, afoot 


patada—caer de la —— —to dislike someone or something 
me cae de la —— —I can’t stand him! 
pato—fool, dumb 
hacerse ——- —to pretend to be dumb, to ignore 
pazguato or pasguato—stupid, fool 
pedo—drunk 
estar —— —to be drunk 
ponerse (un) —— —to get drunk 
pelada—salir de ——- —to leave in a hurry 


pelado, peladito—a member of the lower classes, a person of poor breeding, 
one who uses foul language 
pelarse—to escape, to flee, to scram 
pendejada—trick, foolish act, putting something over on someone 
pendejo—unpleasant person, dope, stupid 
hacer —— —a alguien—to deceive or trick someone 
peni—penitentiary, pen 
penitente—dumb, stupid, substitute for pendejo 
pescado—girlfriend, sweetheart 
peseta—boring, dull. Probably from pesado. 
caerle a alguien—to bore someone 
petacas—buttocks 
petatero—usually found in the expression el mero petatero to mean “the big 
shot” 
piedras—estar tres —— —to be pretty (as of a girl), to be desirable or pleasant 
pifiar—to steal 
pilmama—servant in charge of children 
pincel—a ———on foot, afoot. Probably from a pie. 
pinche—disagreeable, unpleasant person 
piocha—pretty, pleasant, desirable 
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estar ———to be desirable, or acceptable 
hacer la —— a alguien—to flatter someone 
pirujo—homosexual 


plato—echarse al a alguien—to kill someone, to bump off someone 
tirarse al —— a alguien—same meaning as echarse al plato 
prieto, prieta—dark-skinned, also used as a term of endearment 
putazo—fist blow, blow, fall 
qué capaz !|—impossible! 
jqué hubo! or ; qué hibole !—How are you! How are things! Also found in 
the forms quiubo! or quitibole! 
2qué ?—How are things! How’s tricks? 
quebrarse a alguien—to kill someone, to bump off someone 
quemado—estar —to be angry, to be resentful 
quemarse—to get angry, to resent 
quemarse a alguien—to kill someone 
quinto—nickel, five-cent coin 
rajarse—to be afraid, to back out (as in a fight), to be a stool pigeon, “to sing” 
rajén—coward, stool pigeon 
raydérsela a alguien—to insult someone’s mother. May also be used to counter- 
act or return that insult. 
regordo—see gordo 
relajo—similar to the Spanish “el acabése,” farce, joking matter 
rifle—estar como—— —to be desirable or acceptable 
romanear—mandar a —— —to send to the devil 
rosca—hacerse —to balk at doing something, to back out 
roto—scornful name used by the lower classes for the middle or upper classes, 
young dandy, similar to catrin 
ruletear—to cruise (as a cab driver) 
ruletero—cab driver 
sabinas—of course, naturally, yes 
sandia—comer —to be pregnant, to get pregnant 
sardo—soldier, private 
sencillo—loose change 
simén—yes (from si) 
soplar—to tell the answer (in an examination) ; to make something public 
soplén—tattletale, stool pigeon 
suave—pleasant, smooth (as of a woman) 
taco—echar un —to have a snack, to eat 
talonear—to walk, to go on foot 
tantear—to trick, to deceive 
tantito—a while, a little bit 
tarugada—foolishness 
tarugo—fool, dope 
hacer —— a alguien—to fool someone, to deceive someone 
tata—father, daddy 
tecolote—policeman, cop 
titipuchal—many, a great deal 
tlaco—penny 
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topillo—trick, deceit 
hacerle —— a alguien—to deceive someone 
tost6n—half dollar 
tranca—leg (especially of a girl) 
trompada—blow with the fist 
vacilada—trick, deceit, amusement 
vacilar—to have a good time, to go on a binge, to trick, to deceive, to tease. 
vacil6n—party, good time, brawl, dance 


andar de ——-—to go on a binge, to go on a tear 
vale—pal, chum 
vieja—wife 
viejo—husband 
volado—echar un ——-—to toss a coin 
andar —— por alguien—to be infatuated with someone 
ir or andar —— —to be in a hurry 


volarse por—to fall for, to become infatuated with 
; ya !—You don’t say! I don’t believe it ! 
zopilote—stupid, dumb 
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BRAZILIAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE 
INTERPRETED BY AFRANIO PEIXOTO 


Metissa A. CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


T MAY be said that all the works of the late Julio Afranio Peixoto* 
flow from the culture and literature of his native land, Brazil. A keen 
yet gentle critic, broad-minded in his many diverse interests, he brought to 
literary criticism an individualistic note all his own. 
Several writers preceded Peixoto in writing histories of Brazilian litera- 
ture. These are listed in his Nogées de histéria da literatura brasileira, pub- 
lished by the Livraria Francisco Alves, Rio de Janeiro, in 1931. 
Denis, Ferdinand, Résumé de Vhistoire littéraire du Brésil, Paris, 1821. 
Wolff, Ferdinand, Le Brésil littéraire, Histoire de la littérature brésilienne, 
Berlin, 1863 (from the discovery of Brazil to 1863). 

Pinheiro, Dr. J. C. Fernandes, Resumo da histéria literdria, Rio, 1872 (from 
the beginning of the sixteenth-century through 1872). 

Silvio Romero, Histéria da literatura brasileira, Rio, 1888; second edition, 
1902 (period covered: 1500-1888). 

Verissimo, José, Histéria da literatura, Rio, 1916. 


Carvalho, Ronald de, Pequena historia da literatura brasileira, Rio, 1919, 
1922, 1925, 1929. 


Motta, Arthur, Histéria da literatura brasileira, Sao Paulo, 1930. 


The last three on the list are useful on the college level, and represent 
the modern Brazilian interpretation of literature. Toward these predecessors 
in the field Afranio Peixoto had a generous attitude, but he did not consider 
“formation,” “development,” “reform,” and “transformation” appropriate 
literary terms. In his Nogdes he asked : “If we are already definitely formed, 
how can one speak of development? And what about reform and trans- 
formation?” The influence of the classics and of Portuguese literature is 
not to be overlooked nor ignored, according to Peixoto, but Brazil early 
began its own literature, which continues to grow and flourish as does the 
country in its many other national aspects. These should be considered in 
the interpretation of the literature of a nation, he believed, and so, in his 
Nogées, he gave a “less dogmatic and more sincere” outline: 
Sociologia nacional. Politica. Moral. Actividades. Sciéncias e artes. Litera- 
tura. (1436-1600) 

Literatura colonial. Imitagao da Metropole. Classicismo. (1601-1700) Litera- 
tura colonial. Mitagao da Metropole. Cultismo. (1701-1800) 

Literatura reaccionaria. Reaccdo contra a Metropole: nativismo politico e 
literario. O Romanticismo: idealizagao do selvagem. Alencar, Gongalves 
Dias. (1800-1850) 


* Died January 12, 1947. 
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Literatura emancipada. Problemas naciondes. Abolicgio: Castro Alves. A 


guerra do Paraguay. A Republica. A posse dos sertées desertos: Euclydes 
da Cunha. Literatura regional. (1581-1800) 


Influéncias estrangeiras : européas. Naturalismo. Parnasianismo. Symbolismo. 
(1881-1901 ) 


Influéncias estrangeiras: americanas e outras. Influéncias da Norte-América 


na aboligéo, na Republica, na economia e nas letras. Relagdes sul-ameri- 
canas. O resto do mundo. (1901-1930) 


The first chapter deals with the physical aspects of the country, the in- 
habitants before the sixteenth-century, and their native arts. The second is 
preceded by an outline of the sixteenth-century events in Europe which 
Peixoto calls synchronismo social (1436-1600) : the invention of printing, 
navigation, works of art, famous literary productions, religious movements, 
historical events. Following this is a more detailed outline devoted to the 
first century of Brazilian civilization. Concerning the literary and other 
phases of life in a new country, Afranio Peixoto agrees with Ndbrega, 
who said: “Nao querem bem a terra, pois tem sua affeigao em Portugal.”* 
However, some attempts at literature, mostly imitations of Portuguese 
writers, were made. A brief account of the life and works of seventeen 
authors is given. 

In like manner, each of the eight periods of Brazilian literature has its 
synchronismo social and its symopse da civilizagdobrasileira, a discussion of 
the literary and social trends, and a brief account of the principal authors 
and their works, but with little comment as to the value of each work; that 
is left for the reader to appraise for himself. 

Afranio Peixoto’s original interpretation of life is what makes the work 
interesting. He keeps always in mind the relations of Brazil with the world, 
and especially with the United States. He calls the following part of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address “words of gold”: “. . . constantly keeping in 
view that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from an- 
other: that it must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character. There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation.” 

He speaks of the influences, literary, social, and political, of the United 
States upon South America and upon Brazil in particular, but regards them 
as incidental: Brazil had all these potentialities and possibilities: the older 
republic merely demonstrated them first. He concludes by saying that both 
countries need to know each other and have a mutual appreciation, without 
destroying each other’s individualism. Thus we see that all phases of life 


*Manuel da Nébrega: Cartas do Brasil (1549-1560). Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1886. 
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in its national and its universal aspects are an integral part of Afranio 
Peixoto’s interpretation of literature. 

In the anthology entitled Panorama da literatura brasileira, published 
in 1941, the introduction and notes on the works of each literary epoch by 
Afranio Peixoto represent the contemporary viewpoint among Brazilian 
scholars. The editors call this a “book of aesthetics, of literary history. 
Literature is life and reveals nature in its various aspects as does a flower- 
ing tree: by its roots, trunk, branches, flowers, environment. Letters in- 
clude everything.” Therefore the Panorama treats literature in its moral 
and ethnographical-political environment. 

In the opening chapter Afranio Peixoto expresses his idea of interpreta- 
tive literature and its relation to society in a broad sense: “A literatura é 
como a sorrisa da sociedade. Quando ela é feliz, a sociedade, o espirito se 
lhe compraz nas artes e, na arte literaria, com ficgdo e com poesia, as mais 
graciosas expressdes da imaginagao. Se ha apreensao ou sofrimento, o 
espirito se concentra, grave, preocupado, e, entao, histéria, ensaios morais 
e cientificos, so-lhe a preferéncia imposta, pela utilidade imediata. A litera- 
tura de um povo nao denuncia apenas sua sensibilidade e sua inteligéncia, 
senao suas condigdes de vida, feliz ou apreensiva, ou sofredora, sofrimento 
moral, politico, econdmico. Seria absurdo que a flér, na ponta do galho, 
nao dependesse de raiz obscura, no seio profundo da terra... .” 

A brief summary and appraisal of the period heads each of the six 
literary epochs into which Brazilian literature has been divided, bringing it 
up to 1940. Afranio Peixoto is not unkindly in his criticism; neither does 
he overpraise. Then follow poems and prose excerpts most representative 
of the period. In all, there are four hundred twenty-seven short selections 
from Brazilian literature. These are well chosen, and together with the list 
of authors and their other works make a useful volume. 

Afranio Peixoto expresses in his own original style his interpretation 
of literature in its broad social, ethical, and universal aspects. He says that 
human intelligence cannot be classified; there are too many phases and 
variations to be taken into consideration. Literary works often follow the 
fashionable literary trends, yet there are always choice geniuses who give 
a native flair, an artistic novelty to their productions. It is the original 
talent, the personal note, the sincerity of real genius that save each literary 
period from the dullness of uniformity. 

Afranio Peixoto concluded this literary panorama with a challenge to the 
youth who are to carve the cultural future of Brazil. He admonished them 
to see to it that all their countrymen have a good education, that they may 
know their history and their heritage, and acquire a sum of knowledge that 
will prepare them for their destiny, for the Brazil of Tomorrow. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


THAT X AGAIN 


Professor Richard L. Predmore, writing in the May, 1948 issue of Hispania, 
criticizes the article “Two Rules in Need of Revision” in which the [ks] pro- 
nunciation of x is advocated.’ He finds in it two major shortcomings: first, 
that it has not been proved and hence should not be imitated by unwary teach- 
ers; second, that the methods used were not scientific. 

With the latter point I take no exception. In order to settle an issue as im- 
portant as this, a much larger number of subjects need to be interviewed, 
and they must be plied with a wider choice of contexts and, if possible, caught 
off-guard when using utterances containing x. In fact, to be perfectly safe 
we should have to map the sound of # in representative sample occurrences 
over all areas. 

This, however, was not the purpose of the Misses Schultee and Torrez, who 
were concerned only with the question of whether the space given in our text- 
books to the teaching of x as a sound different from that of English is justified. 
Since this is also Professor Predmore’s chief objection, we should give it our 
close attention. 

It is a fact that # = [ks] is widespread in Latin America. Professor Pred- 
more minimizes this fact when he says that in Guatemala [s] predominates. 
His observations in an earlier article, “Pronunciacién de Varias Consonantes 
en el Espafiol de Guatemala”? are instructive and, one feels, almost contradict 
his present view: “En Guatemala esta muy arraigada la nocién de que la + 
debe pronunciarse ks en cualquier circunstancia. Esta idea influye, sin duda 
alguna, en la pronunciacién efectiva. Entre vocales la # se oye a menudo ks. 
Esta es, en general, la pronunciacién de las personas cultas y aun de algunas 
que no lo son.” His note continues with examples of the two alternating pro- 
nunciations in different words. 

Note especially the statement that cultured speakers prefer [ks]; from a 
teacher’s standpoint this more than outweighs the later observation that [s] 
predominates—statistically. In the earlier article Professor Predmore remarks, 
speaking of explicar and exponer, that “me Ilamé la atencién el que personas 
casi analfabetas se corregian a veces, prefiriendo ks.” In other words, [ks], 
while it may be used less than [s], is regarded as an elegant and superior pro- 
nunciation. 

But there is more to the argument than the supremacy of one form over 
another. We have to face up to the issue of whether, given two forms in free 
alternation, we as teachers must teach them both. If [s] and [ks] were in 
complementary distribution, we should have to give due attention to each; but 
[ks] will serve under all circumstances except a few stereotypes (which have 


* HispaniA, May 1948, pp. 209-210. 
* Revista de Filologia Hispdénica, V11: 3 July-September 1945, 277-278. 
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to be taught separately anyway), will never shock a Spanish ear, and wastes 
no time in class because it can be directly transferred from English. Where, 
then, is the danger in eliminating [s], especially if in Professor Predmore’s 
own words thé other pronunciation is looked up to? Once the student’s neces- 
sarily stilted—but we hope correct—classroom pronunciation is put to work 
in the market place, it will soon accommodate itself to the norms of rapid 
speech; but meanwhile we need the time for other things. I feel that duplicat- 
ing forms have no place in the elementary or intermediate classroom. 

Besides the practical question of duplication, there is another more theoretical 
one in the shape of “phonetic fulness.” It is probably true, for example, that 
the English preposition of is heard oftener as /a/ than as /av/ or /aa/; it 
may be encountered as /3/ even before vowels. But since the pronunciation 
/av/ does not attract attention, and since it is the only one that will do under 
some conditions (in “I know it’s made carefully, but what of?” for example), 
it would be foolish for an English teacher to dwell upon an alternant that can 
just as well be postponed to advanced study of the language. Rapid speech 
reduces the phonetic content of all phonemes—in length, if in nothing else; 
but the full form is the one that must be taught to beginners, if for any reason 
it is used where its allophones are not, and if it may replace any of its allophones 
at all times. 

DwicuT L. BoLINGER 

University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, California 


WHICH IS THE “LAZY” METHOD? 


In the November, 1946 issue of Hispania there was a letter from a high- 
school teacher, Harold H. Hetzler, who complained that too many colleges 
were disregarding the present swing to oral emphasis and continuing with 
their old and easy ways of having their students do nothing but translate from 
Spanish to English. An answer to this criticism was made in the issue of May, 
1947 by A. M. Withers, who came to the defense of those college teachers who 
are content to continue the old grammar-translation method. 

First, let me say that I think there are far too many college teachers who 
are content to follow the old translation method as the course of least re- 
sistance. The worst aspect of this situation is that many of our universities 
do not supervise the teachifig methods of their young graduate student assist- | 
ants and so turn out crops of new Ph.D.’s that continue these lazy methods in 
the colleges to which they scatter. It was to this situation, doubtless, that Mr. 
Hetzler had reference when he made the statement that “a poorly trained 
teacher can do far more harm than good.” | 

In reply to the above statement, Professor Withers raises a question of | 
definitions. Just what is “a poorly trained teacher”? For his part, he would pre- 
fer an older, less fluent man who was well grounded in the riches of Hispanic 
culture to a young A.B. or M.A. just back from Mexico and very eager to 
show off his new-found glibness in the classroom. This, it seems to me, is a 
rather absurd hypothetical choice. Culture and fluency are not incompatible. 
What we need is more cultured teachers who are also fluent and able to impart 
fluency to others. 
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Professor Withers expresses his firm belief in the need for plenty of con- 
scientious translation in order to build the student’s vocabulary (in English 
as well as Spanish) up to the point where he is “linguistically ready.” We be- 
lievers in the oral-aural approach to language would say with equal firmness 
that students so prepared are only “linguistically ready” for more translation, 
since they have not built up those thinking-in-Spanish thought-patterns which 
are necessary both for ease of reading and for ease of self-expression in the 
language. 

The reading method fad (which did exist despite Professor Withers’s con- 
tention to the contrary) taught us one thing: namely, that students learn to 
read by reading. You merely feed them quantities of interesting material, well 
graduated as to difficulty, and they learn by themselves. This method incorpo- 
rated into the oral-aural approach means that classroom time need not be taken 
up with endless exact translation, as formerly, but rather the daily reading 
serves as a basis for conversation and free expression. By this interchange 
the student is learning to think in Spanish. If he is also made to do plenty 
of rapid outside reading, he will learn to get his ideas directly from the printed 
Spanish without passing through English. The two skills are interrelated, as 
both aim at the use of Spanish as a medium for the expression of thought. At 
the end of such a second year, it seems to us a student is much better prepared 
for appreciation of Spanish culture and literature than if he had passed his 
year translating four pages a day carefully from Spanish to English. 

Professor Withers maintains that hearing halting translations is not the 
“lazy method” but rather that the instructor who uses his classroom merely 
as a sounding board to show off his own fluency is the one who is truly em- 
ploying a lazy method. True enough. But the instructor should not show off. He 
should make the students talk. If he does not, his oral-aural method is a farce, 
and Professor Withers is quite right in saying so. But we still believe that 
meeting classes day after day merely to hear and correct the students’ transla- 
tions is the lazy method par excellence. It requires no preparation on the teach- 
er’s part and if the student does learn anything from it, he learns to be skillful 
in the bad habit of always passing Spanish through English before he under- 
stands the meaning. 

Professor Withers admits that “the great outside public, of course, has never 
recognized any other virtue to language than the speaking of it.” Then he 
goes on to say how difficult it is to have to disillusion them and convince them 
that contact with Spanish culture is more important. But we of the oral-aural 
group know that there is no need to disillusion the public at all, for by teaching 
the student to speak and to read widely and easily we have given him the best 
possible preparation for the true appreciation of Spanish culture. 


F. Brown 
The Johns Hopkins University, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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EDITORIAL ... 


GOODBYE AND GOOD LUCK 


When I took up the editorship of Hispania more than seven years ago, 
it was with the hope of making a contribution to the cause of the teaching 
of Spanish—and of course of Portuguese, its sister-language, as well— 
comparable to that of my predecessors in the editorship, Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa and Alfred Coester. As I look back over the twenty-eight issues 
that have appeared during my régime, I realize that the results are far less 
than my hopes, but perhaps greater than the expectations of my friends. 
At least those friends have been good enough to say so, in numbers, since my 
retirement from the editorship became known. At least I have not spared 
time and effort in the task. The Saturday afternoons and Sundays that 
some of my colleagues have given to golf, and rest, and relaxation have 
been given to Hispania. I do not begrudge this time devoted to the cause 
that has been my life work; I am only glad that I have been able to do it. 
The many long hours given to revising manuscripts—sometimes containing 
a good idea expressed in execrable English—and to reading and correcting 
galley-proof and page-proof, have been hours of satisfaction and even of 
relaxation of a sort. Parenthetically, it is surprising how few of the many 
authors whose prose I have tried to make clearer have taken note of what 
has happened between the submission of their manuscripts and their pub- 
lication ; perhaps they thought that such improvement comes miraculously 
from on high instead of in the sweat of the brow of a conscientious editor. 
But that is part of the task, as my successor doubtless has already found 
out. 

As this delayed issue goes to press, in part through the ready help of that 
successor, I want to say a word about him. I met him first and came to ad- 
mire him when I heard him read a paper on Spanish American literature 
at a meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. The years 
since have only deepened that admiration. He is scholarly, energetic, and 
accurate. He isn’t afraid to work, and has the energy to do the good job 
on Hispania of which I know he is capable. And it will be his job, as it 
has been my job during the past seven years, to make his contribution in 
his own way. No one expects him to be another Doyle, as no one expected 
me to be another Coester or Espinosa. Each must do his best in the way it 
is given to him to serve. Don Walsh will do his best, and it will be an out- 
standing best. 
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More than thirty-four years ago I met the nicest, brightest, bravest, 
most beautiful girl I have ever seen. Thirty-one years ago she married me 
and mothered two sons and a daughter who are a joy and pride to us both. 
She has carved out a career for herself in Washington that has made her 
one of the outstanding citizens, male or female, of the community in which 
our life together has been spent. And she is still the most intelligent, 
courageous, and beautiful girl I have ever seen. Now I hope to spend more 
time with her, instead of putting her, as she has insinuatingly but without 
rancor reminded me many times in the past seven years, “not only after the 
children, but after Hispania.” At least Hispanta will no longer be even 
in jest a rival for my time and thought and attention. I owe her that and 
I mean to pay the debt. 

To my friends in the Association and among other readers of HISPANIA 
I can only say “Goodbye and good luck.” 

Henry GRATTAN DoyYLe 
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‘QUOTES’... 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER’S 
CHALLENGE—AND REWARDS* 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


One of the most extraordinary experiences that I imagine you teachers and 
future teachers of modern foreign languages will ever have, if indeed you 
have not already had it, is that of hearing some professional educationist de- 
liver an address on “Education for the Air Age,” or “Education for the 
Atomic Age,” or “Education for World Citizenship,” or “Education for Inter- 
national and Intercultural Understanding”—and never once mention the im- 
portance of foreign languages as a foundation stone of education for any 
of these purposes! I have in my files, I suppose, some twenty-five or thirty 
articles of this kind culled from educational magazines, not one of which 
makes the slightest reference to language barriers or the necessity for re- 
moving them. 

“Cultural Imperialism” 


Perhaps it is assumed that all these wonderful results will be attained 
through the exclusive medium of English—a crude example of the “cultural im- 
perialism” of which we and our British cousins are so often accused. Surely 
these writers and speakers can not be so naive as to think that these desirable 
ends can be attained by the use of sign language, or that the machinery for 
almost instantaneous translation that is one of the marvels of recent interna- 
tional gatherings and especially of the proceedings of the United Nations at 
Lake Success will always and everywhere be available. 


Inferiority Complex 


I admit that some professors of education are terribly naive, but I cannot 
escape the conviction that their too common reluctance to accept obvious 
facts in this matter of the importance of more and better training in foreign 
languages for modern youth in an atomic age stems from other factors than 
naiveté. Chief among them, I have sorrowfully been forced to conclude, is 
their own innocence in the matter of foreign language knowledge or experi- 
ence, and their resulting inferiority complex about foreign languages. Such 
an attitude is understandably human, but hardly a mark of the “objectivity,” 
the “scientific approach,” that some educationists are so fond of reminding 
us that their subject possesses, unlike the humanities or the social studies, 


* Address given before the Middlebury College Language Schools on July 30, 1948, 
on the occasion of the conferring of the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Dean Doyle. 
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with our “unscientific” preoccupation with human emotions and human 
experience as expressed in language, oral or written. 

It is the old story, I am afraid, of the fox and the sour grapes. The un- 
fortunate thing is that this mind-set manifests itself in such surprising places— 
among leaders in the National Education Association, among educationists 
who have found their way into conspicuous positions in international educa- 
tional and cultural relations, even in the operations of UNESCO itself. What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, of prewar vintage, is matched in obscur- 
antism regarding foreign language training by postwar Education for All 
American Youth. Sometimes it seems as though our war experience with 
foreign languages had never been. Or have we here a measure of the 
sincerity of the lip-service some of these same educators gave to the necessity 
for language training during the critical war period? Are our educational 
leaders so blind that they think of knowledge of foreign languages purely as 
a war-asset, of no use in the maintenance and enjoyment of peace? 


A Major Problem 


That is one of our major problems. We must arouse our people—our business 
and professional men, our political leaders, our citizens and taxpayers, most 
of all the parents of our children—to the need, now greater than ever, of 
increased and improved teaching of foreign languages, beginning with the 
elementary school. Constantly improving materials and increasingly better- 
prepared teachers are indispensable corollaries to such a demand—and when I 
say demand, I do not use the word in the economist’s sense, but in the sense 
of something imperatively required in terms of today’s world. 

This awakening of our people will not be an easy task. We shall need to 
meet, among other things, the anti-intellectualism that is characteristic of 
so much of educationist thinking, and which finds expression in scornful 
depreciation of books and “book-learning” and bookish people. This spirit 
has a striking parallel in Hitler’s attacks on German education of the nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, it has curious parallels in totalitarian thinking of all 
shades regarding letters, art, and culture. We shall also meet the belief that 
there is “something just as good,” exemplified by advocacy of “general lan- 
guage” as a substitute for a real foreign language course, or watered-down 
language teaching. Here again that curious parallel with Hitler’s ideas crops 
out again. I quote from Mein Kampf: 


One can, for instance, not see why millions of people, in the course of the years, 
have to learn two or three foreign languages, only a fraction of which they can 
use thereafter and which therefore the majority of them forget again completely; 
for out of a hundred thousand pupils who, for instance, learn French, hardly two 
thousand will later on be able to use it actually, while ninety-eight thousand, through 
their entire further course of life, will no longer be in a situation where they can 
make use of what they have learned. During their youth, therefore, they have devoted 
thousands of hours to a matter which later is of no value or significance to them. 
Also the objection that this material is part of general education is wrong, as one 
could defend this opinion only if people had at their disposal during their entire lives 
what they had learned. Thus now for the sake of two thousand people for whom 
the knowledge of this language is of use, actually ninety-eight thousand have to be 
tortured in vain and to sacrifice valuable time. 
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Besides, in this case a language is involved of which one cannot even say that it 
means a training of sharp logical thinking, as is perhaps the case with Latin. There- 
fore it would be far more useful if one would impart such a language to the young 
student only in its general outlines, or more correctly expressed, in its inner structure, 
that means to give him the knowledge of the most striking features of this language, 
perhaps introducing him to the principles of its grammar, pronunciation, syntax, etc., 
through model examples. This would suffice for general need, and because easier to 
survey and to remember, it would be more valuable than the present drilling of the 


entire language, which nevertheless he will not completely command and will forget 
later on. 


In addition, in this way one would avoid the risk that from the overwhelming 
abundance of the material only single, haphazard and unconnected fragments would 
remain in his memory, as the young man would be made to learn only what is most 


remarkable, and thus the selection according to value or non-value would have been 
carried out beforehand. 


The general foundation, imparted in this way, would suffice for most people anyway, 
for their future life as well, while to the others who actually need this language later 
on, it gives the possibility of building upon it further and of devoting themselves to 
learning it thoroughly according to their free choice. 

Thus, in the curriculum, the necessary time is gained for physical training as well 
as for the increased demands in the domains previously mentioned. 


Doesn’t that sound like some American educationists, even though they would 
undoubtedly disown the parallelism between their ideas and those of the Fiihrer ? 


Sense of Mission—Apostleship 


But enough of obstacles. You know as much about them as I, who have 
grown gray in trying to meet and overcome them. Let me speak now of 
rewards, not in economic terms—for you will never become rich as a lan- 
guage teacher unless you are one of the few who write best-selling text- 
books—but in terms of inner satisfaction. Chief among these is the sense of 
having a mission, the feeling of consecration to a task, our most important 
task, as interpreters of one civilization to another, one race or nation to 
another, even of one human being to another. To bring even two individuals 
into the light and warmth of understanding and good will is no small accom- 
plishment in itself; and our opportunities are endless. 

Ours is an apostleship of daily demands, daily achievements, and daily 
satisfactions, akin, in my thinking, to that of the clergyman, the physician, 
and of all those who minister to human needs and work for human conciliation 
and adjustment. We don’t talk much about such things, but I never knew a 
successful, or happy, or let me say successful and happy language teacher 
who didn’t obviously have this feeling of consecration to the task, of solemn 
pride in his or her profession, of deep and lasting satisfaction in having 
chosen it above all others. 

It is this apostleship to which you are called, with all its trials and dis- 
appointments and all its spiritual and intellectual rewards. I can assure you 
after a lifetime of teaching that the rewards are far greater than the trials 
and disappointments. You will deal, in great books, with the immortal crea- 
tions of the human spirit; you will work, both in literature and in human 
relations—‘the two halves of culture,” as James Russell Lowell called them, 
“the world of books and the world of men”—with the raw material of all 
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| human experience. You will serve as guide, interpreter, and friend to youth, 
and, increasingly, to people of maturity. 


Deepest Satisfactions 


Professor Howard Lowry, now President of the College of Wooster, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, in Literature in American Education, has beautifully expressed one 


of our deepest satisfactions, one that we share with all lovers of letters, in these 
words: 


Our statement of the case for humane letters has held that they are a vital part 
of that harmonious training which is the ideal in all education. For the mass of men 
they must not be neglected if we are to have free men in a free democracy. Literature c. 
is not the rival but the partner of those social and scientific efforts which have as the oe 
common goal the end that man should live more. Because literary studies both in 5 
English and in foreign languages increase the experience of man in human under- TS 
standing, in a knowledge of other countries, in quality, and in a sense of the past, 
they are invaluable. They assist him in the practical world in which he must live, 
they fit him for responsible citizenship, and they give him, in the adventure of his 
spirit, an enabling act for his soul. 

To think of education as we have thought of it here is to think of it highly. But 
many examples exhort us to do so. In recent months many aliens have been coming to 
our land. In their distress and suffering a difference can be observed among them. 
Some are frightened or bewildered by the bad news the modern world has given 
them. Some are sustained by native courage; and some have help of still another 
kind. They have in their extremity some great alliances from out the past. They are 
not now alone, because their minds are stored with memories of what they have read. 
Old voices of liberty come to them in consolation and in challenge, to say that some 
things are beyond tyranny because they are eternal in the spirit of man. “In spite of 
difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs, in 3 
spite of things silently gone out of mind and things violently destroyed, the Poet 
binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, as it is 
spread over the whole earth and over all time.” So Wordsworth wrote in 1800. And 
a compatriot of his had noticed two centuries before that “every place was a country 
to a wise man and all parts a palace to a quiet mind.” 

-Human liberty depends not on charters and institutions alone. It depends on 
memory and the ancient heritage of men, on the voice of that humane confederation, ! 
scattered through many lands and through many ages, which it is the business of 
literature to make known. We have been progressively forgetting that heritage and 
trying to live as children without parents or teachers to guide them. In a statement of 
his faith in liberal education, Wendell Willkie, in an issue of The American Scholar, 
put the challenge squarely before us: “When you range back and forth through 
the centuries, when you weigh the utterance of some great thinker or absorb the . 
meaning of some great composition, in painting or music or poetry; when you live a 
these things within yourself and measure yourself against them—only then do you = 
become an initiate in the world of the free.” This is the true freedom we covet for our a 
children here. 


That is an admirable statement, one to which all of us gladly subscribe. 
One more quotation and I close. Four centuries ago the great humanist, 
Erasmus, in a letter to a discouraged teacher, wrote: 


* Available from The Modern Language Association of America, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N.Y. (Price, 25 cents.) 
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I admit that your vocation is laborious, but I utterly deny that it is tragic or de- 
plorable, as you call it. To be a schoolmaster is next to being a king. Do you count 
it a mean employment to imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their earnest 
years with the best literature and with the love of Christ, and to return them to their 
country honest and virtuous men? In the opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in 
fact it is the noblest of occupations. 


You, and I, are fortunate indeed to have been called to service in one of 
the most rewarding fields of that noblest of occupations—Reprinted from 
Education (Boston) for October, 1948 (Vol. 69, no. 2), pp. 120-123. 


HOW TO STUDY: SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENTS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE* 


In general: 


Learning a language is a cumulative skill. Each lesson well learned ad- 
vances you, not only on the day it is assigned, but also in each succeeding 
recitation; each lesson neglected will add to your future difficulties. Master 
each lesson as you come to it. If unavoidably absent, make immediate efforts 
to cover the material missed. When written work is due, hand it in on time. 
If this is occasionally impossible, get it in as soon as you can. Don’t skip it. 

Always take to class the textbook which you need for that day and a supply 
of paper for notes or written work in class. Use regular size of paper. When- 
ever the instructor puts an outline, new vocabulary, lists, or other explanatory 
material on the blackboard, copy such things in your notebook. If you cannot 
see or hear well, move your seat or ask that the work be written on another 
part of the board. Keep a note of the assignment for each day so that you 
will not have to depend entirely on your memory when you begin to prepare 
the lesson. 

READ ALOUD WHEN STUDYING. In this way you not only recognize 
the printed word, but you speak, hear, and understand at the same time. 

All written work should be written clearly with ink or soft lead and 
spaced without crowding, in order to leave room for corrections. Put your 
name in the upper right hand corner; do not fold. Whenever work is cor- 
rected in class, write the correct phrase above the mistake. Sentences different 
from the model may be correct, but make sure by asking. 


For the conversation class: 


This is the place to talk only in Spanish or Portuguese. In a small group 
meeting daily under the guidance of a Spanish-speaking or Portuguese-speak- 
ing instructor you have a wonderful opportunity to learn to express your- 
self well in the foreign language. Don’t waste time in this class by speaking 
English or asking for explanations about structural forms. Listen, imitate the 
pronunciation of the instructor, memorize sentences and phrases, learn new 
vocabulary systematically, participate as much as you possibly can in con- 
nected conversation. Don’t be afraid to talk. (But when it is the other 
fellow’s turn, don’t answer for him.) The more practicing you do outside of 


* Issued to students at The American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 
(Courtesy of Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston.) 
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class the greater your progress will be. At least two hours a day should be 
spent preparing for the class in conversation. The following is a suggested 
procedure for study: 

1. Read and reread aloud all the lesson material until you think you can 
answer questions on it without referring to the book. 

2. Have someone ask you questions, having each question repeated until 
you can give the answer without hesitation. 

3. Then reverse the process. Have the other person answer your questions. 
Continue until you can ask at least five questions on the topic without referring 
to the book. 

4. Try to carry on a connected conversation, based on the lesson material 
but making substitutions in vocabulary and meaning. Don’t depart too much 
from the form of sentences in the book; otherwise you will need constructions 
which you do not know yet. 

5. List each day, as the class is in progress, approximately ten new words 
which you will try to learn by the next day. Always use these new words, 
and also the phrases you have learned from phonograph records, at every 
opportunity. 

6. Compose new sentences with words and phrases you know from memory 
so that you can use them in many combinations. 


For the laboratory: 


In this class the chief aims are (1) to memorize useful phrases, (2) to 
improve your pronunciation, and (3) to acquire the ability to understand the 
spoken language. Listen carefully to the recordings; imitate what you hear as 
exactly as you can. Follow the written form until you are familiar with it, 
but spend most of the time practicing without looking at the printed page. 
It is easy to understand what you see; it is not so easy to understand what 
you hear, and ear-training is an essential part of learning to speak and under- 
stand the language. 

Test yourself. You can determine whether your pronunciation is like the 
model by practicing with the magnetic tape recorder. You can verify that you 
really understand what you hear by writing the expressions at dictation. The 
test of how well you know the phrases is how easily you can use them in 
conversation. 


Suggested procedure for study: 


1. Read and reread aloud the lesson which you have already practiced with 
records in the laboratory. 

2. Put aside the printed page and see how much you can repeat from 
memory. Always try to say it just as the recorded voice sounded. 

3. Practice a short paragraph until you are satisfied that you sound just 
like a native speaker of the language. At least once every two weeks, arrange 
to make a recording of this paragraph and get the instructor and other stu- 
dents to point out needed improvements. If any pronunciation faults show up 
in the recording pay special attention to these points when practicing the 
next selection, 

4. After seeing a film read aloud the script until the sound becomes familiar. 
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For the class in fundamentals : 


Here you have an opportunity to ask questions and receive explanations 
involving structural forms and rules of grammar. Your purpose in this class 
is to clarify anything which has confused you in conversation and to acquire 
a good foundation upon which to build when you go to Brazil or a Spanish- 
speaking country. In order to develop accuracy, without which little progress 
is possible, you need to drill constantly on verbs, do written exercises, and 
read both intensively and extensively. To put words together in the right 
order and with exact meaning is a matter of both theory and practice. A 
minimum of 2 hours’ preparation for each class in fundamentals is considered 
a normal rate of progress. On the other hand you might learn the funda- 
mentals very well without ever being able to speak the language, since learning 
to speak is a skill acquired through oral practice. That is the reason seven 
hours a week are devoted to oral practice and only two hours to fundamentals. 
The two types of work must support each other. 


Suggested methods of study: 


Pronunciation (The most important phase of learning in the elementa:; 
course ) 

1. Repeat aloud and write at dictation the vowel sounds until you know them 
perfectly. Then do the same for combinations of vowels. 

2. Learn the Spanish or the Portuguese alphabet! The teacher is going to 
spell in Spanish or Portuguese, not in English, and if you do not know 
the alphabet you will not be able to follow him. 

3. Learn how each consonant sounds. Divide words into syllables, pronounc- 
ing each syllable clearly. 

4. Learn and apply the rules for stress. Take pains to pronounce everything 
correctly, Imitate models and practice a great deal out loud. Ask for criticism 
frequently. 


Vocabulary and idioms 


For every lesson make a list of words and idioms which you will practice in 
three ways: 

(1) Give an expression of similar meaning (or English equivalent if there 
is no synonym). 

(2) Give the Spanish or Portuguese opposite. 

(3) Use the word or expression in several sentences based on the lesson. 

Then test yourself, foreign-language-to-English and English-to-foreign- 
language. If you do not make a perfect score, make a new list of the words 
which you missed; practice them again the three ways suggested. Repeat 
the process until you know them all. You can learn a long list with greater 
speed by dividing it into groups of five to ten words. 


Verbs 


1. Memorize the endings for the different tenses. 
2. Practice one verb with different subjects, especially in question and 
answer form, until you can say the different forms almost without thinking. 
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Do this systematically, both for regular and irregular verbs. Practice a 
different verb every day. 

3. In a reading selection identify all the verb-forms, giving the infinitive, 
the tense, and the meaning. 


4. Keep reviewing the endings which you have previously learned. 
Reading 


Read aloud a great deal. Force yourself to be aware of the correct sounds 
and the meaning at the same time. Think in the language. When you stop 
to look up words, start the sentence or paragraph again with the image or 
idea of the new word in mind, and grasp as a whole the complete meaning 
of the sentence or paragraph. Try not to think in English as an intermediate 
step. What you want to do is to comprehend the meaning as you read, just 
as you do when reading English. List the new words in a notebook, not 
between the lines of the text. 

Practice intensively on a short passage until you can read it perfectly. 
Do this every day, with a different passage. 

Make up questions in Spanish or Portuguese based on the material read. Try 
in this way to bring out the most important bits of information contained in 
the selection. Be ready to ask (and answer) at least five questions in class. 

Exercises of all types: translation, completion, substitution of forms, making 
plural, changing to the past, etc. 

Exercises are intended as practice on material which you understand but 
which you have not mastered to the point of using it easily in speaking, read- 
ing, or writing. Always study the material on which the exercises are based 
before beginning to do the exercises. 

Read the directions carefully and follow any models which may be given 
as illustrations. 

When exercises are corrected, note all the errors and ask about anything 
which is not clear. After rereading the rules, reviewing verb-forms, etc. 
practice the corrected work until you can do it perfectly. Try not to make 
the same mistakes a second time. 


Composition, oral and written 


Except in translation exercises, it is best to compose in the foreign language, 
using vocabulary and constructions which you know, instead of trying to 
convert English compositions into Spanish or Portuguese. If you can’t express 
your idea exactly, try to say what you mean in some other way. Retelling 
stories, summarizing news items, writing letters, giving directions for making 
or doing things, relating interesting experiences, describing places or people— 
all are practical and interesting exercises in composition. 


For supplementary and extracurricular activities : 


Examine the books, newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets in Spanish or 
Portuguese in the library. Read as extensively as you can. 

Sing in Spanish or Portuguese. 

Listen to radio programs in Spanish or Portuguese. 
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Talk with Spanish-speaking or Portuguese-speaking people at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Play games in Spanish or Portuguese. 

Memorize parts in skits and prepare dialogs for program numbers. 

Talk Spanish or Portuguese at meal-time. 

See foreign language movies. 

Carry on imaginary conversations. Make notes of words and phrases you 
need, and look them up later. 


TUCSON TOTS TALK SPANISH 
MURRAY SINCLAIR 


Every child graduating from Tucson’s elementary schools from now on 
will have a working knowledge of Spanish as well as the English language 
as the result of a new grade school program. 

Starting in the first grade, children are being taught to speak both lan- 
guages. From the third grade on the youngsters also are taught to read and 
write Spanish so that by the time they reach junior high school they are 
almost bilingual. . 

Jonathan L. Booth, supervisor of elementary schools here, says the Spanis 
program is not cutting into the time devoted to English or any other basic 
subject. He says: “It is part of a movement in the southwestern states to 
acquaint English-speaking students with the Spanish language and to create 
a better understanding between English- and Spanish-speaking peoples.” 

Booth reports similar programs are being followed in Texas, New Mexico, 
California and Florida. 

In Tucson two thirty-minute periods are devoted to presenting and using 
new Spanish words in each elementary grade each week. Teachers devote 
incidental time daily for practicing the vocabularies already learned. 

Instructions to teachers tell them “every teacher has an important part in 
this program. The music teacher can do much in Spanish or Mexican music 
and dancing. The art teacher can aid materially through the study of Mexican 
and Spanish art and architecture. The geography and history teachers have a 
big field with much interesting and valuable material. The English, arith- 
metic, in fact all teachers, should contribute something to this program. 

“Make use of as many devices as are available, books, printed sheets, black- 
boards, cards, pictures, the phonograph. 

“Use real situations to fix vocabulary. When pupils go home say ‘Adids, 
Maria,’ etc., and have pupils respond, ‘Adiéds, Sefiorita Brown.’ In the morn- 
ing such questions can be asked as ‘:Camo esta su madre, Juan?’ and the 
reply ‘Muy bien, gracias.’ ” 

In Tucson teachers who know little or no Spanish are learning it with the 
children and it isn’t uncommon for them to read to an attentive class Goldi- 
locks y los tres osos instead of Goldilocks and the Three Bears.—Reprinted 
from Arizona Republic, Tucson, Arizona, December 21, 1947. 
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PLACE 


Birmingham 


Tucson 
Tucson 
Tucson 
Tucson 


Hot Springs 
Hot Springs 


Berkeley 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Long Beach 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Pleasanton 
San José 
San José 
Susanville 
Taft 

Taft 


Farmington 


Washington 
Washington 


Daytona Beach 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1947-48 


SCHOOL 


Alabama 
Ensley High School 


Arizona 
University of Arizona 
University of Arizona 
University of Arizona 
University of Arizona 


Arkansas 


Senior High School 
Senior High School 


California 
California School for the Blind 
Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
George Washington High School 
George Washington High School 
Amador Valley Jt. Union High Sch. 
San José State College 
San José State College 
Lassen Union High School 
Taft Union High School 
Taft Union High School 


Connecticut 
Miss Porter’s School 


District of Columbia 
Chamberlain Evening High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


Florida 
Seabreeze High School 
463 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Dennis Carlin 


Henry A. Arens 
Margaret Comin 
Manuel V. Morales 
Gloria Vasquez 


Anna Danuser 
Caroline Seiz 


Norma Medeiros 
Joshua Golden 
Erwin Rosen 
Tobie Greenberg 
Terry N. Thomas 
Aleta Phillips 
Beverly Barkin 
Harriet Feather 
Marie Kitijima 
Christina Fucile 
Jack Nixon 

Jane S. Cornell 
Norma Jean Besse 
Arnold Gallegos 


Suzette de Marigny 
Alger 


Pauline A. Barnes 
Ann Worischek 


Corbin Scott Carnell 
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PLACE 
Daytona Beach 


Daytona Beach 


Fort Myers 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 


Miami Beach 


Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 


Decatur 
Fairburn 


Honokaa 
Honokaa 
Honokaa 


Alton 
Alton 
Alton 
Alton 
Alton 
Alton 
Carbondale 
Carbondale 


Granite City 
Harvey 
Joliet 

Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 
Seabreeze High School 


Seabreeze High School 


Fort Myers Senior High School 
Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Miami Beach Senior High School 
Leon High School 

Leon High School 

Leon High School 

Leon High School 


Georgia 


Decatur Boys High School 
Campbell High School 


Hawati 


Honokaa High School 
Honokaa High School 
Honokaa High School 


Illinois 


Shurtleff College 
Shurtleff College 
Shurtleff College 
Shurtleff College 
Shurtleff College 
Shurtleff College 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 


Community High School 
Thornton Township High School 
College of St. Francis 

Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 


STUDENT | 
WINNER 


Allison Luther 
Léwis 

Elizabeth Patricia 
Mines 


Janann McDonald 
Anona Collins 
Janice Cooke 
Susan Cross 

Judy Felts 
Ardene Halpern 
Mary Stuart Smith 
Frances Yeager 
Dorothy Prosser 
Charlotte Allen 
Frances Cawthon 
Beverly Edenfield 
Betty Jane Davis 


Frankie Jacks 
Jacquelin Walthall 


Hazel Sakoma 
Doris Sonamura 
Kazue Wachi 


Charlene Albrecht 
Albert Grieve 
George Harnsey 
Robert Hughes 
Murrel Mussell 
Aaron D. Peterson 
Dorothy Jean Sager 
Joan Fairbairn 
Terrell 
Rudolph F. Martin 
Robert Milligan 
Mary Ellen Wieloch 
Meckie Binkley 
Alberta Doris 
Richard Echard 
Joyce McMillan 
Mary Lou Smith 
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PLACE 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Clinton 
Clinton 


Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 


Louisville 


Adrian 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Muskegon Heights 
Muskegon Heights 


Duluth 
Duluth 
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SCHOOL 


Indiana 
Arsenal Technical High School 


George Washington High School 
George Washington High School 
George Washington High School 
Ladywood School 

Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 

Isaac C. Elston Senior High School 
Earlham College 

Earlham College 

Earlham College 


Towa 
Clinton High School 
Clinton High School 


Kentucky 


. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 
. Atherton High School 


SEES 


. Atherton High School 


Michigan 
Adrian College 
Adrian College 
Adrian College 
Adrian College 
Siena Heights College 
Siena Heights College 
Muskegon Heights High School 
Muskegon Heights High School 


Minnesota 


Denfeld High School 
Denfeld High School 
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STUDENT 
WINNER 


Theodore E. 
Hopkins 
Dolores Mondragon 
Robert Snodgrass 
Chris Theofanis 
Renee Chevrolet 
Mary Harper 
Patty Joy 
Ann Kanze 
Rebecca Lane 
Richard Ormon 
Sharon Averitt 
Shirley Crabb 
Florence Lippincott 
Patricia Mayer 


Kenneth Felderman 
Lois Sley 


Barbara Adams 
Beverly Bass 
Roberta Burckhardt 
Barbara Dent 
Shirley Goldstein 
Fay Hopper 
Marjorie Lyon 
Elizabeth Ann Rob- 
bert 
Marion Somers 


Priscilla Downing 
John Mettausch 
Mabel Wright 
Patricia Zimmerman 
Angeline Asavo 
Joan Gardzinski 
David Wampler 
Winston Boelkins 


June Johnson 
Ronald Kyltonen 
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PLACE 


Duluth 
Hopkins 


Minneapolis 
Owatonna 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 


Winona 
Winona 


Hattiesburg 


Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Springfield 


Buffalo 
Cornwall-on- 
Hudson 
Newburgh 
Newburgh 
Rochester 
Webster 


Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

East Cleveland 
East Cleveland 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Sylvania 
Sylvania 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 


Denfeld High School 
The Blake School 


Academy of the Holy Angels 
Pillsbury Academy 

College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern College 


Missouri 
Southeast High School 
Southeast High School 
Drury College 


New York 


South Park High School 
Storm King School 


Newburgh Free Academy 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Nazareth Academy 
Webster High School 


Ohio 
Chaminade High School 
Chaminade High School 
Dunbar High School 
Dunbar High School 
Dunbar High School 
Dunbar High School 
Shaw High School 
Shaw High School 
Hamilton High School 
Hamilton High School 
Kent State University 
Kent State University 
Kent State University 
Kent State University 
Burnham High School 
Burnham High School 


STUDENT 
WINNER 
Florence Peterson 
William Warren 
Berghuis 
Florence E. Calva 
Peter Gaalaas 
Shirley Fish 
Jean Frett | 
Mary Patricia Mc- 
Dowell 
Muriel Mongoven 
Sister M. Charlotte 


Annie Ruth Ervin 


Virginia Fletcher 
Norma Hartman | 
Carroll Mase 


Shirley A. Yox 

Bruce Hamilton 
Dolph 

Ann McDougall 

Phyllis Rubin 

Margaret McAllister 

Shirley J. Pierce 


Charles Brant 
Peter Dodaro 
Phyllis Allen 
Nancy Francis 
Betty Hooks 
Ruth Stewart 
Frank Walworth 
Daniel Wessman 
Marilyn Gaunce 
Arthur Proffit 
Robert Berndt 
Daniel Miller 
Iris Palama 
Dorothy Skora 
Theo Lowe 
Alex I. Smith 


PLACE 


McAlester 


Eugene 


Eugene 
Springfield 


Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Sharon 
Sharon 


West Middlesex 


Kingsport 


Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Amarillo 
Brownfield 
Brownfield 
Canyon 


Canyon 


Dumas 
Dumas 
Greenville 
Houston 


Houston 
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SCHOOL 


Oklahoma 
McAlester High School 


Oregon 
Eugene High School 


University of Oregon 
Springfield High School 


Pennsylvania 


John Harris High School 
John Harris High School 
Kensington High School 
Mount St. Joseph Academy 
Temple University 


University of Pennsylvania 
David B. Oliver High School 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Sharon Senior High School 
Sharon Senior High School 
West Middlesex High School 


Tennessee 
Dobyno-Bennett High School 


Texas 


Amarillo High School 
Amarillo High School 
Amarillo High School 
Borger High School 
Borger High School 
Brownfield High School 
Brownfield High School 


Demonstration School of West Tex- 


as State College 


Demonstration School of West Tex- 


as State College 
Dumas High School 
Dumas High School 
Senior High School 
Chas. H. Milby Senior High 


Chas. H. Milby Senior High 
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STUDENT 
WINNER 


Kenneth Sinclair 


Sarah Louise Turn- 
bull 

Nan P. Humphrey 

Leona Mae Kohler 


Lester Johns 
Janet Rowe 
Alice Aslanian 
Helene M. Folz 
Theresa Constance 
Riccio 
Edwin A. Wurster 
John McFadden 
Joanne Schillinger 
Mary Lou Schall 
Avis Ochsenhirt 
Marilyn Morgan 
Joan Watral 
John Sheppard 


Betty Marshall 


Maxine Adair 
Hursheline Journey 
Helen Proffitt 
Bonnie Gathright 
Maxine Looney 
Gene Willingham 
Nancy Weir 
Kathleen Armstrong 


Carrie Guerrero 


Reba Ann Collins 
Ruby Nell Norman 
Bonnie Jeane Garber 
Billie Jean 
Burroughs 
Virginia Cardona 
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STUDENT 

PLACE SCHOOL WINNER 
Houston Chas. H. Milby Senior High Joe Martinez 
Houston Chas. H. Milby Senior High Gloria Oplinger 
Houston Chas. H. Milby Senior High Avis Stobart 
Lamesa Lamesa High School Jimmie Louise Davis 
Lamesa Lamesa High School Elva Garza 
Lubbock Carrol Thompson Junior High Sch. Juliam Kornfeld 
Lubbock Lubbock Senior High School Margaret Ann Gar- 

land 
Puducah Paducah High School Iva Nell Goodgame 
Plainview Plainview High School Mary Jo Craig 
Plainview Plainview High School Ledale Meeks 
Virginia 
Staunton Mary Baldwin College Harriet Williamson 
West Virginia 
Institute West Virginia State College Edna Dix 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Pulaski High School Joan Burmeister 
Milwaukee Pulaski High School Thomas Frank 
Milwaukee Pulaski High School Shirley Netz 
Milwaukee Pulaski High School Richard Repple 


“SHOP-TALK” ... 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH PORTUGUESE? 


NICOLAS PERCAS 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


There has always been in this country a minority of persons interested in 
Portuguese; in the nineteenth century they were for the most part scholars, 
linguists, and littérateurs. Then came a group whose prime interest was busi- 
ness and official relations with Brazil, that big country which is growing so 
steadily and thus becoming an ever-increasing factor in our economic and 
diplomatic relations with Latin America. 

With the outbreak of World War II, this interest in Brazil and its lan- 
guage reached its apex as a natural consequence of the general trend towards 
a united continent. That the first step towards this end is a mutual comprehen- 
sion, which has to overcome the barriers of language, was perfectly under- 
stood on both sides of the Rio Grande. In most of the Latin American re- 
publics English was made a required subject for any Bachelor’s degree and 
in the United States many colleges and some high schools started offering 
courses in Portuguese alongside of Spanish, which came to rank first among 
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all foreign languages studied here. 

But who were those registering in Portuguese? They belonged, roughly 
speaking, to two categories: those who had an immediate interest in Brazil, 
and a great number of people who were studying Spanish or already knew it. 
Many of them intended to become teachers of Spanish and were interested in 
Portuguese in order to have one more language among their professional 
assets, thinking that Portuguese would come second to Spanish in the college 
curricula, since Brazil, with its fifty million inhabitants, forms the third lin- 
guistic group of America. 

In spite of these bright promises and in spite of the great interest in foster- 
ing the study of Portuguese in the United States, the number of college 
students taking up that language does not correspond at all to the expectations 
of administrators and teachers. 

This, I believe, is principally due to the many difficulties that handicap the 
teaching of Portuguese. The same purpose which impels so many students 
interested in Latin America to take up Spanish in college or in private 
schools, that is, to become acquainted with the language of a continent so 
closely related commercially and culturally with the United States, impels 
them towards Portuguese. Yet they are not going to drop Spanish in order 
to start on a new language, nor would it be advisable to have them do so. 
It is therefore necessary to find a means by which both Portuguese and 
Spanish, far from being antagonistic, might be studied together without slow- 
ing down the linguistic achievement of the student. 

Up to now Portuguese has been taught as a language independent from 
Spanish. I mean by this that when it is offered it usually follows the customary 
pattern of a first-year course on the elementary level and then a second year 
that is usually called an intermediate course. No advantage is thus taken of 
the fact that the majority of students of Portuguese have already studied 
Spanish; so that, as things stand now, two full college years are required 
before a student is able to take an advanced course in Portuguese that would 
give him a command of the language and enable him to derive some literary 
enjoyment from it. If one takes into account that many students begin their 
Spanish in college, this generally means in practice that they will not be able 
to start another language before their junior year, because of the other 
courses required in the freshman and sophomore years. The result is that 
either they do not try Portuguese at all, or, if they do begin Portuguese, they 
have almost reached graduation day before going beyond the elementary 
level. 

To solve these difficulties, there is need for a completely new approach to 
the whole subject, from a special angle. Since there are so many students of 
Spanish, we ought to introduce Portuguese to them through the Spanish that 
they already know, by basing our teaching on a comparative study of the 
phonetics, morphology, and syntax of the two languages. Bearing this in 
mind I have written a new method, which I call A Short Cut to Portuguese 
Through Spanish, to serve as an introductory one-semester course. Such a 
course enables any student of Spanish to take advantage of his Spanish 
vocabulary and grammar in gaining a rapid reading knowledge of Portuguese, 
and at the same time will serve him as a refresher course for Spanish. 

What I mean by a comparative study of phonetics is not the comparison of 
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the pronunciation which exists today, but the study of the Portuguese 
phonemes as they developed from Vulgar Latin and their equivalents in 
modern Spanish. Everybody knows that Portuguese and Spanish are very 
similar languages; why is it that so few students of Spanish, or Spaniards 
for that matter, are able to read Portuguese authors at first sight? The key 
to the problem is to be found in the divergent though parallel phonetical 
evolution of these two languages from Latin to the point where they have 
reached their present form. 

By starting from the principle that phonetic changes within any language 
obey constant rules, by giving the student the exact equivalent of groups of 
Portuguese sounds to their corresponding Spanish sounds, the learner is able 
to recognize, beneath the strange and unfamiliar Portuguese spelling, the 
familiar Spanish cognates. For instance, knowing that Portuguese lh corre- 
sponds to Spanish j, the meaning of such Portuguese words as olho, palha, 
orelha, and espelho is easily found to be that of well-known Spanish words 
such as ojo, paja, oreja, and espejo. In the same way, the equivalence of 
Portuguese ch to Spanish ll yields such current Spanish words as lamar, 
llover, and llegar out of the Portuguese chamar, chover, and chegar; and so 
with other phonemes. 

By a careful study of such equivalences I have been able to condense the 
whole system of sounds of both languages into a comparative table containing 
the basic differences that cause all the trouble. This table, together with a 
few simple rules, as for instance the dropping of intervocalic / or n and the 
like, make it easy to recognize a great number of words that at first sight 
seem completely strange to the student of Spanish. Thus, from coelho he first 
gets coejo (by substituting 7 for /h) and then, by replacing the dropped con- 
sonant, he gets conejo. 

With this method there is no need for anybody who knows Spanish to study 
Portuguese vocabulary as if it were a completely new thing to him, except 
for a small percentage of words that have no Spanish cognates. 

Morphology and syntax are also treated on a comparative basis and con- 
densed into about ten chapters, each chapter being divided into two parts: 
the first part containing the rules that are the same in both languages and 
the second expounding those that are different. 

I tried this simplified method for several years at St. Lawrence University, 
when I was connected with that institution as Professor of Spanish and 
Portuguese, and the results were such that before the end of the first semester 
the students were able to read Portuguese and Brazilian authors (in college 
textbooks) with relative ease. In the second semester we would start a survey 
course on Brazilian literature, using as the textbook Peixoto’s Panorama da 
literatura brasileira or a similar course on Portuguese literature using books 
printed in Lisbon. 

I know that this new approach calls for a revision of what has usually 
been done in most colleges and universities, but a radical change is needed if 
Portuguese is ever to go beyond the stand-still point it has reached today. 
There might be some resistance from Portuguese or Brazilians engaged in 
teaching their language in some colleges and universities. They might be re- 
luctant to sponsor a method based on Spanish. But this is an old prejudice 
with the Brazilians, inherited from the Portuguese, when for centuries this 
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small Iberian nation feared encroachment on, or even a possible absorption 
of, their country by their bigger neighbor. This fear made them exaggerate 
whatever differences there are between the two nations and minimize what- 
ever they have in common. But in our day there is no longer any reason for 
such fear. And Brazilians have no reason whatsoever for such an attitude, 
since neither Spain nor any of their neighboring Spanish American republics 
could possibly dream of absorbing Brazil, that young giant which for centuries 
has had its own distinctive, well-defined personality. I think that altogether 
this attitude in both Portuguese and Brazilians is more the result of a sub- 
conscious habit of feeling than of objective reasoning. Besides, here in the 
United States, we ought to face reality as far as the teaching of Portuguese 
is concerned. 

Brazilians resent it very much when their language is mistaken for a form 
of Spanish, or when foreigners try to address them in Castilian. But no such 
confusion can possibly arise from the method I am proposing. Both languages 
are kept clearly separate; and Spanish is only used as a convenient device to 
smooth the way towards Portuguese and to induce some of the students of 
Spanish to take up the study of this sister language. 

I do not think Portuguese and Brazilian teachers are happy with the situa- 
tion as it exists now; they would be much happier if they had well-attended 
classes and were given more opportunities to lecture in Portuguese on Lusi- 
tanian literatures and cultures. 

I am taking the necessary steps towards the publication of my method 
based on the principles stated above and backed by several years of class 
experience; but I thought it might be useful to exchange points of view with 
those of my colleagues who are interested in fostering the study of Portu- 
guese in the United States. Maybe some of them would like to follow me by 
setting up similar introductory one-semester courses in their colleges. 

I am confident that if the students of Spanish were aware of the fact that 
it is possible for them to acquire another language with little effort, we would 
be able to break the deadlock in which Portuguese is now entangled. 


Epitor’s Note: A course such as Professor Percas proposes was offered 
in the Washington Inter-American Training Center, of which I was Director, 
from 1942 to 1944, with great profit. The idea seems to be an excellent one. 
Curiously enough, Pietro Bachi, one of Ticknor’s staff at Harvard College, 
used the comparative approach, Spanish to Portuguese, as far back as 1832. 
(See my “George Ticknor,” Modern Language Journal, October, 1937 (Vol. 
XXII, No. 1), footnote to p. 12.) H. G. D. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


LURLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


If I have gladly complied with the request of Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, Presi- 
dent of the AATSP, to submit reports of the Seattle experiment of teaching 
foreign languages in the lower grades, it is because the Seattle situation is in 
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no way exceptional or particularly propitious. It has no established curriculum, 
no completely satisfactory textbooks, no tradition, no compelling demand, and 
no corps of adequately-trained teachers. Its consequent lesson is that the pro- 
gram can be instituted by degrees wherever the factors of one enthusiastic 
teacher, willing children, sympathetic parents, and a cooperative administration 
exist. 

One advantage Seattle does have in an unusual degree is a language super- 
visor of vision, imagination, and flexibility. Miss Edna Babcock, member of 
the national Executive Council of the AATSP, instituted the classes with 
no fixed termini and no system of accreditation or “integration.” The keyword 
is freedom. The method requires ingenuity on the part of the teacher and 
activity on that of the pupils. The apparent objective is fun. The results, as 
demonstrated to the spring meeting of the Northwest Chapter, were an un- 
expected facility of expression and an evident comprehension of the contribu- 
tions of the other classes on the program. 

One incidental feature was the attendance of a large number of parents, 
and the not entirely disinterested idea occurs that this is an excellent means 
of making friends and influencing taxpayers. For once languages are in a 
favored position, for the children can and do chatter at home to the elders 
and youngers, and so build interest in foreign languages. When the parents 
see the activity receiving the respectful attention of the University community 
as well as that of visiting educators, they cannot help but accord it some 
prestige in the home circle. 


TALKING IS HERE TO STAY 
EDITH A. BACH 


“Buenos dias, Maestra.” Two bright eyes and a broad grin accompany 
this greeting as naturally as a cheery “good morning.” Seventh-graders like 
Spanish, like to talk it and learn to think in it with an ease that fascinates 
me who have found the older students of the senior-high-school and junior- 
college levels reticent to venture into this unknown oral realm of a foreign 
language, even though reading in the language may have appealed to them. 

Two years ago Spanish was introduced into two of the junior high schools 
of Seattle as an experiment. I believe that all of the teachers who have 
helped in the experiment agree that it has been a success and desire to see 
Spanish kept at this level and would even encourage its introduction at still 
lower levels, wherever it is feasible to do so. For basic texts we have used for 
the seventh grade the three texts written by Elida Wills and published by 
Banks Upshaw and Company, “Diciendo y Haciendo,” “Diciendo, Haciendo y 
Leyendo,” and “El Viaje de Lucia y Manuel.” These texts were written for 
use in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, respectively, in the Texas schools. 
Therefore they are a little too simple for the upper grades, but with wise 
use and the ingenuity of the teacher they can be used to advantage. It is 
easy to cover the three books in the seventh grade and supplement the vocabu- 
lary to a large extent. 
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Some of the additional materials that I have used are: telling time, words 
on the home and family, foods and menus, important buildings and points of 
interest in the city, geography of the Americas, means of travel and trips they 
have taken, letter-writing, and chief sports of the United States and Mexico. 

The important thing to remember in getting the child to talk is to have 
him think of his own experiences and tell them to the class. At this age they 
all like to talk before the group. For example, in the use of time-ideas they 
enjoy answering such questions as “:Qué hora es?”, “;Cual es la fecha?” 
They glibly reply, “Yo naci el tres de enero de mil novecientos treinta y 
cuatro.” And we who learned the language after we were adults remember 
how long it took us to learn to read dates and then how falteringly we used 
them. 

When we began the simple exercises in the text dealing with fruits and 
vegetables, I gave the pupils an additional vocabulary on simple foods for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and asked them to bring me posters, illustrated 
by pictures cut from magazines, representing their favorite menus. Along 
with this was added the vocabulary needed for setting the table. Some of 
these posters were works of art. On the whole the meals were well-balanced, 
but I must confess there seemed to be a few gourmets in the class when it 
came to the dinner menu. One girl in her lunch menu had used pictures 
for the service of one person including a plate, silver, glass, and in a slit 
in the cardboard had inserted her paper napkin! They examined each other’s 
posters, talked about their menus to the class, and wrote short dialogues based 
on a meal in the home, with the different members of the family participating. 
This unit on foods can be thus covered in about three weeks’ time. 

The unit on the geography of the Americas required about one week. The 
pupils were given the names of the ten republics of South America, the six 
of Central America, Canada, the United States, Mexico, and the three re- 
publics of the Antilles, and names of the peoples and the language used by 
each country. On a map they learned to locate the countries and name the 
capitals, state the language spoken, and give the Spanish name for the people. 
This gave them not only a simple drill in geography, but practice in the use of 
ser and estar e.g., “La Argentina esta en el Sur de Sudamérica. La capital 
es Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires es una ciudad muy bonita y moderna. Esta 
en la orilla del Rio de la Plata. Los gentilicos de la Argentina se Ilaman 
argentinos.” Or, “Aqui en el mapa esta el Brasil. El Brasil es el pais mas 
grande de la América del Sur. Es mas grande que los Estados Unidos de la 
América del Norte. Se habla portugués en el Brasil.” 

If we are to achieve our ultimate aims of educating each child to his full 
capacity for learning and make of each linguistically talented pupil at least 
a bilinguist, in whom we may take just pride, we must have the child begin 
Spanish or any other modern foreign language at lower levels and continue 
the subject through high school and college. 
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SPANISH IN THE MAGNOLIA SCHOOL, SEATTLE 
ESTHER BJORN 


At the request of my principal, Mr. Turner, I began teaching Spanish 
to my then fourth-grade class, after the Christmas holidays a year ago (1947). 

My objective has been to acquaint the children and myself with conversa- 
tional Spanish. Though I had lived in Balboa, Canal Zone, for three years 
and had heard the language spoken every day during that time, I had never 
studied it. Discovering on April 24th, 1948 that I really could teach Spanish, 
my objective now is to attain sufficient mastery of the language to be able 
to teach nothing but Spanish to third, fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children. 

The instruction has been confined exclusively to the book entitled, An /nvita- 
tion to Spanish, by Margarita Madrigal and her father, Ezekiel Madrigal. 
The book contains forty-five lessons, the first forty-four of which are all 
conversation in question-and-answer form, accompanied by helpful illustrations. 
The forty-fifth lesson is the story “Los Pollitos Insolentes.” 

Since January, 1947, we have completed and mastered the first fifteen 
lessons. As the children have no books, the lessons are placed on the board 
and remain until well-learned by most members of the class. The very first 
lesson was prefaced by an explanation of vowel-sounds, consonant-sounds, 
and accents. The children practiced those sounds for several minutes, then 
repeated after me each word from the lesson on the board until they felt 
able to give the sentences individually and independently. These preliminary 
steps were taken at the beginning of every lesson for the first five days, after 
which the pupils were quite familiar with pronunciation and the inverted 
order of modifying words. 

The most helpful activity we engaged in was the demonstration given at the 
University of Washington during “World Culture Week.” The children love 
to prove to others how easy it is to learn a foreign language, especially Spanish. 

Should adequate time be provided for Spanish next year, this class will be 
able to complete the book at the close of the year, their sixth grade. They 
will then have a knowledge of the Spanish language equivalent to eighth- 
grade knowledge of the English language. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages in the New York City Schools 


Although the decline in the academic high-school population has continued, 
there is an appreciable increase in the total enrollment in foreign languages in 
the schools of New York City. The figure of 142,305 represents a gain of 
five per cent over last term. 

This gain is primarily due to the larger junior high-school enrollment and 
to the establishment of three new schools. In fact, the loss of 4000 foreign 
language pupils in the senior high schools is offset by a gain of almost 11,000 
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in the lower schools. Neither in the evening schools nor in the vocational 
high schools is there any perceptible change. 

Among the major languages Spanish shows the largest numerical (3715) 
growth since last term. With its enrollment of 60,387 it is far in the lead. 

The increase in French, which ranks second with 48,532 enrolled, is quite 
remarkable in the junior high schools, where it is over twenty-three per cent. 
The over-all gain is six per cent, including small increases in evening and 
vocational schools. 

Italian, too, shows a considerable gain since last term. The increase of 810 
represents a rise of eight per cent. As in French, the gain in the junior 
high schools is even more remarkable. There it amounts to almost forty-three 
per cent. 

The over-all growth of German is very slight. However, in the junior high 
schools its increase is as remarkable as that of Italian and percentually exactly 
equal to it, namely forty-three per cent. The largest over-all percentual increase 
is in Hebrew. The enrollment of 3727 represents a gain of fourteen per cent. 


All of the modern languages, then, show a gain; Latin is the only language 
that has suffered a loss. 


Foreign Language Enrollment: October, 1948 


February, 1948 October, 1948 Gain Per cent 
French 45,972 48,532 2560 6 
German 7,269 7,279 10 
Greek 20 17 
Hebrew 3,265 3,727 462 14 
Italian 10,077 10,887 810 8 
Latin 11,465 10,417 —1048 —1 
Spanish 56,672 60,387 3715 6% 
*Norwegian 69 69 
*Gaelic 40) 33 —7 
General Language 744 957 213 
135,593 142,305 6712 5% 


* Evening school only. 


By Divisions 
Senior High Schools 96,511 92,212 
Junior High Schools 33,180 44,153 
Evening High Schools 5,178 5,153 
Vocational Schools 724 787 


135,593 142,305 
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Conducted by 
the Eprror 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO 4A HANDBOOK ON 
THE TEACHING OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


RUTH JACKSON VOLMAN 
540 Oak Avenue, Davis, Calif. 


(The following lists are based on the “Teaching Materials” section of A 
Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese edited by Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle (D. C. Heath and Company, 1945). Several new categories have 
been added and certain sections where no new material was obtainable have 
been omitted. Prices are those most recently available. 

The lists are intended primarily to provide the classroom teacher with 
suggestions on sources of materials to use in her daily work. For this reason, 
many items have been repeated in several sections. In addition, materials in 
one section may be put to a variety of uses. For example, children’s stories, 
folklore, historical material, etc. may be dramatized for programs and thus 
afford practice in creative writing in the foreign language. Art materials 
supply valuable information on customs, costumes, and daily life in the’ 
Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. The lists necessarily are not 
complete, but it is hoped that they will serve as a basis for the teacher in 
search of the types of materials included.—R. J. V.) 


ART 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Caffin, Charles, The Story of Spanish Painting, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1910. 

Chilean Contemporary Art, Toledo: The Toledo Museum of Art, 1942. 

Couto, José, Didlogo sobre la historia de la pintura en México, Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Panuco 63. 

Covarrubias, Miguel, Mexico South—The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. ($7.50) 

Fodor, Laszlo, Our Beautiful America, 3 volumes on Argentina, Brazil, and 
Puerto Rico, New York: Hastings House, Publishers. 

Mead, Charles, Peruvian Art, New York: American Museum of Natural 
History, 1929. 

Means, Philip, Peruvian Textiles, New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1930. 

Mexican Art Today, Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Middle American Archeology, Bulletin of Museum of Art, vol. 29, nos. 1 and 
2. Providence: The Museum, 1941. 
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Morley, Grace L. McCann, An Introduction to Peruvian Painting, San Fran- 
cisco: San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Murals of Candido Portinari, Washington: Hispanic Foundation, Library of 
Congress. 

Museum of Modern Art Publication, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Barr, Alfred, Picasso, Fifty Years of His Art. ($6.00) 
Goodwin, Philip, Brazil Builds. ($7.50) 
Horn, F. and Smith, R. C., Portinari of Brazil. 
Kirstein, Lincoln, The Latin American Collection of the Museum of Modern 

Art. 

Orozco, José and Rubenstein, L., Orozco Explains. 
Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art. ($2.75) 

Navarro, José, Artes pldsticas ecuatorianas, México: Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. 

Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
Archeology Series. 
Documentary Material for the Good Neighbor Tour—Art and Literature 

of Latin America. 

Fine Arts Series. 
Literature, Art and Music Series, Volume II, “The Art of Latin America.” 
Smith, Robert C., Latin American Painting Comes Into its Own, 

Pijoan, José, Summa Artis de México, México: Libreria el Prado. 

Post, Chandler R., A History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

Sanford, Trent E., The Story of Architecture in Mexico, New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1947. ($6.00) 

Schmeckebier, L. E., Modern Mexican Art, Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1939. 

Smith, Susan, Made in Mexico, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 

Spinden, Herbert, America South of Us as Revealed by Art, Brooklyn: 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Thompson, J., The Civilization of the Mayas, Chicago: Field Museum of 
Natural History, 1942. 

Toor, Frances, Mexican Popular Arts, New York: Crown Publishers, 1939. 

Vaillant, George, Artists and Craftsmen in Ancient Central America, New 
York: American Museum of Natural History. 

Velarde, Hector, La arquitectura peruana, Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1946, 


ART MATERIALS 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Film-slides sets on 
Mexican Churches of the Colonial Period 
Colonial Painting in Mexico 
Contemporary Mexican Painting 
Contemporary Mexican Murals 
Popular Arts in Mexico 
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Brazil Builds 
Middle Culture of the Valley of Mexico 
Toltec Culture of Mexico—Teotihuacan 
Toltec Culture of Mexico—Tula 
Aztecs of Mexico 
Tarascan Sculpture of Mexico 
Mextec and Zapotec Cultures at Mt. Alban and Mitla, México 
Totonac Civilization in Mexico 
Ancient Mayan Culture at Copan 
Mayan Culture at Chichén Itza, Yucatan 
Mayan Culture at Uxmal, Yucatan 
Ancient Inca Culture, Peru 
(These sets may be purchased or rented from the nearest of the eleven 
regional depositories ) 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, Portrait of Latin America. 
155 7 x 9 illustrations of prints by 138 Latin American Artists, selected 
by Anne Lyon Haight, New York: Hastings House. ($5.00) 
American National Committee on Engraving, 137 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
Prints from Latin American Countries 
Las Américas Publishing Company, 30 West 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Art folders: 
Mexico’s Popular Art (50 cents) 
Views of Mexico (50 cents) 
Mexico’s National Types (50 cents) 
Souvenir Folder (50 cents) 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco (35 cents) 
Postcards: 
14 Diego Rivera ($1.25) 
20 Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros ($1.50) 
20 Mexican costumes, crafts ($1.25) 
10 Watercolor views of Mexico (50 cents) 
17 Pictorial maps of Mexico and the Americas ($1.00) 
Orozco-Folio of eight lithographs in black and white ($4.00) 
Orozco-Folio of ten color reproductions of murals ($12.50) 
Rivera-Folio of ten color reproductions of murals ($12.50) 
Art Institute, Ryerson Library, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Color prints, slides, photographs, and postcards. 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Cards, reproductions, straw pictures, etc. 
Robert Carlton Brown, 5816 Libby Way, Hollywood, Calif. 
Photographs 
Fine Arts Reproduction Gallery, 702 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Reproductions of paintings by Diego Rivera 
Helene Fischer, c/o Town and Country Magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Photographs of Latin American Republics 
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Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

14 x 11 prints of El Greco, View of Toledo 
Velasquez, Infanta Margarita in Red 
Picasso, Motherhood 

(50 cents each, or three for $1.25) 

3% X 4¥, colored prints of Spanish art (50 cents for 22) 

Greenwald, 681 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Reproductions of paintings by Orozco 

Henlé, Fritz, Mexico—64 photographs 
Chicago: Zipf-Davis, 1945. ($4.00) 

Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Photographs and slides 

Hispanic Society of America, 156th Street, West of Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Color reproductions of Spanish paintings and art objects 

7 X 8 (25 cents each or 10 for $2.00) 

Photographs of objects in the collection of the Society 

(25 cents glossy finish, 30 cents matte finish) 

Publications on ceramics and glass, furniture, lace, metalwork, paintings, 
sculpture, and Spanish costumes and customs 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 1209 Kalamazoo Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Portfolios on Latin American countries containing illustrations, photographs 
and a pictorial map ($2.00 each) 

International News Service, 235 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Fred Leighton’s Mexican Imports, 24 University Place, New York, N.Y. 
Colored photographs of Mexico by Mario Bucovich 

(9 pictures, 6 X 8, $1.00: 8 pictures, 13 x 8, $10.00) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Postcards—pre-Spanish (6 for 10 cents) ; colonial (6 for 10 cents) 
Reproductions—Orozco, Zapatistas ($2.50) 

Picasso, Pierrot and Harlequin ($2.50) 
Three Musicians ($18.00) 
Woman in White ($5.50) 

Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Washington 6, D.C. 
Contemporary Latin American Art: 

No. 1—32 photographs of Latin American painters and sculptors (25 

cents) 

No. 2—32 photographs of paintings and 5 pieces of sculpture (35 cents) 
Children in Latin American Art—12 reproductions (25 cents) 
Monographs on Latin American Artists 

San Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. 

Black and white reproductions on contemporary art 

Universal Postcard Company, 115 North Street, New York, N.Y. 

Wide World, 229 West 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Iris Woolcook, 121 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Photographs 
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PRINTS 


Artext Prints, Inc., Art Extension Press, Westport, Connecticut. 
George P. Brown and Company, 28 Lovett Street, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


Brown-Robertson Company, Art Education, 6 East 34th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


Perry Prints, Malden, Massachusetts 
University Prints, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 


MAGAZINES 


Arte, pintura-escultura 
Mexico, D.F.: Talla Grabado. (monthly) 
El Hijo Prédigo 
Mexico, D.F.: Palma 10. (monthly) 
Nuestra Arquitectura 
Argentina: Sarmiento 643, Buenos Aires. (yearly) 
Sur 
Argentina: Buenos Aires, San Martin 689. (monthly) 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
FILMS 


Companies renting films: 

Azteca Films Distributing Company, 1907 South Vermont Avenuc, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Clasa-Mohme Company, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Il. 

College Film Center, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Film Classic Exchange, Fredonia, New York 

Film Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28-34 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 

International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Institutional Cinema Service, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Syracuse University Film Library, Syracuse, New York. 

Teaching Flms Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Films: 
“1000 and one” Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films—23rd edition (1948), 
The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. ($1.00) 
lists Spanish dialogue films 
American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Coffee-Pride of Colombia 
Economic geography series on Latin American countries and products 
Instructo-Film, Audivision Language Teaching Service, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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Fifteen-minute sound-film introducing Spanish, including pronunciation 
and grammar 
March of Time, 309 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Two series of 16-mm. films for classroom use include some on Latin Ameri- 
can countries 


SLIDES 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Series on Latin American culture and life (50 cents per slide) 
Series of 33 film-slide units in color on the Other American Republics, 
for sale or rent 
Bessler Lantern Slide Company, 131 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Rent or sale 
Chicago Art Institute, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
Material for making slides and directions for use 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl., and 2076 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
35 2 X 2 Kodachrome slides from the collection of Charles P. Weimers on 
“The Cavalcade of South America” 


RECORDS 
Records: 


Conversaphone (Brazilian-Portuguese) 14 records prepared under the direc- 
tion of Edwin B. Williams, David McKay Company, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
($40.00) 

Cortinaphone, 8 records. ($5.00) 

Decca Spanish Course, Castellanos-Molina Corporation, 144 West 72nd Street, 
New York 23, N.Y. ($41.88) 

Hispanophone, 15 records. ($16.50) 

Hugophone, 3 records. ($11.50) 

International Correspondence School Series, 13 records. ($27.50) 

Languagephone, 13 records. ($27.50) 

Linguaphone, 16 records. ($50.00, conversational course) 

10. records. ($50.00, literary course) 
5 records. ($15.00, pronunciation and intonation exercises) 

New World Spanish Course, RCA Victor Records, prepared by Doyle and 
Aguilera, 20 records. ($18.75) 

Phonograph records for Spanish in the Grades, Radio and Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, John W. Gunstream, Director, Austin, 
Texas. 15 records. 


Sonodisc, 10 records. ($27.50) 

Spoken Spanish, prepared by Trevifio and published by Henry Holt and 
Company to accompany text published by D. C. Heath, 24 vinylite records. 
($47.00) 

WOR Spanish Language Records, prepared by Frank Henius, WOR Re- 
cording Studios, 1440 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 3 records. ($5.75) 
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Recording Machines: 


Dunkel, Harold B., “If You’re Buying a Recording Machine,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, vol. xxi, no. 5 (May, 1947), pp. 253-60. Discussion of factors 
to consider in choosing type of machine and list of various types available. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Girard, Daniel P., “Unit in Use of Audio-Visual Aids,” Modern Language 
Journal, vol. xxx, no. 2 (February, 1946), pp. 6-8. Includes list of sources. 

Kaulfers, W. V., Modern Spanish Teaching, a manual for Voces de las 
Américas, New York: Henry Holt and Company. Annotated bibliography. 

Miller, Minnie M., “Notes on American Realia for Spanish Classes,” 
HIspPAniA, vol. xxix, no. 4 (November, 1946), pp. 547-9. 


AVIATION 


Aviation in Inter-American Education, A Spanish Conversation Unit, pre- 
pared by F. M. Lasbastille, Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIX, No. 8 
(December 1945), pp. 671-676. 

Epoca del Aire, a collection of letters written by young Latin Americans about 
air-age problems, edited by F. M. Labastille. 

Flying Clippers in the Southern Americas, Pan American Union. (Free) 

Pan American World Airways, 29-18 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. 

Booklets, leaflets, dictionary, and “The Classroom Clipper”: (magazine with 
section in Spanish). Write for list of free material. 


CALENDARS 


Allis-Chalmers, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas. Spanish 
wall-calendar. ($1.50) 

Panamerican calendar, G. Martinez, 125 N. Marion Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 
(40 cents) 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


Alexander, Frances, Mother Goose on the Rio Grande, Dallas, Texas: Banks 
Upshaw and Company. ($1.50) 

Children’s Books in Spanish and Portuguese, Hispania, Vol. xxvii, No. 3 
(October, 1944), pp. 422-4. List of materials published by ministries of public 
education and national universities, and children’s books and magazines, 
together with sources for obtaining them. 

Corona, Pascuala, Cuentos para nifios, México: Antigua Liberia Robredo de 
José Porrtia e Hijos. ($3.00 Mex.) 

Goode, Pauline, Easy Spanish Books for Children, selected list of books in 
Spanish including history, legends, biography, fables, games, literature, na- 
ture study, geography, and music. (25 cents) 

El Libro de Oro de los Niiios, Six volumes illustrated, México: Editorial 
Acrépolis, Apartado Postal 1718. ($36.50) 

Peck, A. M., The Pageant of Middle American History, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. ($4.00) 
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Peck, A. M. The Pageant of South American History, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. ($3.00) 

Six Spanish Fairy Tales (Pinochio, Pulgarito, Cenicienta, Los Tres Gatos, 
La Gallinita Picoreta and Mi Libro de Juguetes), Gessler Publishing Com- 
pany, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. ($1.50) 

Villafofie, Javier, El Gallo Pinto, song-book, illustrated by Argentine children, 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Nova, Avenida de Mayo 878. 

Villafofie, Javier, Libro de cuentos y leyendas, ilustrado por los nifios, Argen- 
tina: Universidad Nacional de la Plata. ~ 

Villafofie, Javier, Los nijfios y los titeres, letters, poems, and puppet plays writ- 
ten by children of Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Nova, Avenida de Mayo 878. 

Wilcox and Follett, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Series of 
picture storybooks in Spanish including Viviendas del presente, Viviendas 
de antafio, Animales que se arrastran, Pequefios animales, La magia de los 
tejidos, Los trenes, Nifios de china, Ruedas, velos y alas, Las mariposas y 


populas, y Nifios de América. (24 cents each, 22 cents in quantities of one 
hundred or more) 


CLUBS 


Activities for Spanish Clubs, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 

Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Catalogue of materials for Spanish clubs. 

Brown, Esther, Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools-School Clubs. 
Washington: United States Office of Education. 

Handschin, Charles H., Modern Language Teaching, Chapter 12—Student 
Activities, New York: World Book Company, 1940. 

Henry, Ruth, Piececitas espaiolas faciles, New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1924. 
Parliamentary expressions. 

Hochstein, Joshua, The Pan American Club and Its Activities, 800 East Gun 
Road, New York, N.Y. 

Luria, Max, Lecturas Elementales, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
Parliamentary expressions. 

Mays, Ruth, A Guide for Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages, Dallas: 
The Southwest Press, 1930. 

Miller, Evelyn, Extra-Curricular Activities for the Spanish Department, E. M. 
Berger, 1434 Everett Avenue, Oakland 2, Calif. (75 cents) 

Pan American Clubs Service Program, Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Pan American League, 845 Ingraham Building, Miami, Fla. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
Offers aid and speakers. 

Perea and Robinson, El Club Espafiol, Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing 
Company, 1932. 

Roach, Eloise, Spanish Club Manual, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company, 
1935. ($1.00) 

Suggestions for Spanish Clubs, New York: Hispanic Institute in the United 
States. 
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Wilkins, L. A. Spanish in the High Schools, New York: B. H. Sanborn Com- 
pany, 1928. Parliamentary expressions. 

Williams, Jane, and Roa y Mendoza, Edelmira, La Clave Panamericana, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. ($1.60) 


COSTUMES 


Echagiie, José, Espaiia, Tipos y Trajes, Text and 240 illustrations, New York: 
Las Américas Publishing Company. ($15.00) 

Covarrubias, Miguel, Mexico South, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
($1.50) 

Evans, Mary, Costume Throughout the Ages, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1930. 

Fergusson, Erna, Fiesta in Mexico, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 

Halauze, E. Costumes of South America, New York: Las Américas Publish- 
ing Company. ($25.00) 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Society, 519 West 121st Street, New York, N.Y. 
Bibliographies. 

Jarrett, Edith, Sal y Sabor de México, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
($1.48) 

Kelly and Schwable, Historic Costumes, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929. 

Kohler, K. and Von Sichart, E., A History of Costume, London: George G. 
Harrap and Company, 1928. 

Latin American Costumes, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. Bibliog- 
raphies (10 cents) 

Mérida, Carlos, Mexican Costumes. 

México, leyenda y costumbres, trajes y danzas, Libreria Austral, Isabel la 
Catélica 6, México, D.F. ($20.00) 

Osborne, Lilly, Guatemala Textiles, Middle American Research Series, Publi- 
cation No. 6, New Orleans, Tulane University, 1935. 

Pan American Day, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

Spanish Art, London: Burlington Magazine Monographs, 1927. 

Spicer, Dorothy, Latin American Costumes. 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 

Walton, Perry, The Story of Textiles, New York: Tudor Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936. 


DANCES 


Brewster, Mela, Mexican and New Mexican Folk Dances, Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1938. 

Documentary Material for the Good Neighbor Tour, Vol. IV, Washington, 
Pan American Union. 

Duran, Gustavo, Recordings of Latin American Songs and Dances, Washing- 
ton, Pan American Union. (30 cents) 

Fergusson, Erna, Fiesta in Mexico, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 

Harrison, S. and Gilstrap, O., Clavelito, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 

Herring, Hubert, and Weinstock, Herbert, Renascent Mexico, New York: 
Covici Friede, 1935. 
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Jarrett, Edith, Sal y Sabor de México, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944. ($1.48) 

Johnston, Edith, Regional Dances of Mexico, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and 
Company, 1935. ($1.60) 

Martinez, Raizizun, Nifios Alegres, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
($1.60) 

México, leyendas y costumbres, trajes y danzas, Libreria Austral, Isabel la 
Catélica 6, México, D.F. ($20.00) 

Pugh, Grace, Mexican Folk Dances, Washington: United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Puig, Alfonso, Ballet y Baile Espaiol, illustrated, New York: Las Américas 
Publishing Company. ($10.00) 

Schwendener, N., and Tibbels, A. Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934. 

Shambaugh, Mary., Folk Festivals, New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1932. 

Some Latin American Festivals and Folk Dances, Washington: Pan American 
Union. 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 


DICTIONARIES 


Cuyas, Arturo, Diccionario espaiiol-inglés e inglés-espaiol, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Diccionario manual e ilustrado de la lengua espaiola, Espasa-Calpe, Stone: 
Libreria el Prado. ($20.80, Mex.) 

Diccionario militar, Brooklyn: Editorial Técnica Unida, 234 King Street. 
($3.50) 

Diccionario oficial de la lengua espaiiola, Mexico: Libreria el Prado, 1947. 
($75.00, Mex.) 

Divry’s Spanish-English—English-Spanish Dictionary, New York: D. C. 
Divry Inc., 1942. ($2.00, indexed $2.50) 

Fucilla, Joseph, Follett Spanish Dictionary, Chicago: Wilcox and Follett. 
($2.50) 

Goldberg, English-Spanish Medical and Chemical Dictionary, New York: 
McGraw-Hill. ($10.00) 

Guerrero, A. P., Nuevo diccionario técnico comercial, Brooklyn: Editorial 
Técnica Unida, 234 King Street. ($10.00) 

Guinlé, R. L., A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technical and 
Engineering Dictionary, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. 
($4.00) 

Lema and Barroso, Pequeiio dicionario brasileiro. 

Michaelis, H., A New Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Languages, 
Leipzig: Brochkaus, 1908. 

Newmark, Maxim, Dictionary of Science and Technology in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish, New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. ($6.00) 

Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da léngua portuguésa, 4 ed., Rio de Janeiro: 
Civilazagio Brasileiro, S.A., 1943. ($2.75) 
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Richardson, E. L., SA Pereira, Maria de Lourdes and Milton, Modern Portu- 
guese-English and English-Portuguese Dictionary, Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Company, 1943. ($3.00) 

Sanchez, José, and Baig, Samuel, Scientific and Technical Dictionaries of the 
Spanish and English Languages (bibliography), New York: New York 
Public Library, 1944. (25 cents) 

Santamaria, F. J., Diccionario general de americanismos (3 vols.), Mexico: 
1942. ($15.00) (obtainable from Franz Feger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., and Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York, N.Y.) 

Sell, Louis L., Pan American Dictionary and Travel Guide, New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1941. 

Sell, Louis L., Diccionario técnico completo, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
($30.00) 

Serralles, Juan K., Diccionario Inglés-Espaiiol y Espaiiol-Inglés de Vocablos 
de Aviacién, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. ($2.50) 

United States War Department Military Dictionary, Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1941. 

University of Chicago Spanish Dictionary, compiled by Carlos Castillo and 
Otto F. Bond, with the assistance of Barbara M. Garcia, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. ($6.00) 

Velézquez Spanish Dictionary. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Company. ($4.95, 
indexed $5.95) 

Weiman, R. and Succor, O. A. (eds.), Common Usage Dictionary, Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish, New York: Crown Publishers, 1946. ($3.00) 


FLAGS 


American Flag Company, 73-77 Mercer Street, New York, N.Y. 

Annin and Company, Fifth Avenue at Sixteenth Street, New York, N.Y. 
Banks, Upshaw Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. 

John C. Detra and Company, Oaks, Md. 

W. H. Hoegue Company, 138-142 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Latin American Village, 121 Monterey Avenue, El Monte, Calif. 

Meyer’s Military Shop, 816 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Sherritt Flag Company, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


FOLKLORE 


Alexander, Frances, Mother Goose on the Rio Grande, Dallas: Banks Upshaw 
and Company. ($1.50) 

Campa, A. L., Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico, Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1946. ($3.00) 

Campbell and McKinney, Star Mountain and Other Legends of Mexico, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Company. ($2.50) 

Covarrubias, Miguel, Mexico South, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
($7.50) 

Dasch, Abramowitz, and Mujfioz, Leyendas y cuentos panamericanos, New 
York: Globe Book Company. ($1.56) 

Galloway, C. H., El libro de refranes espatioles—2000 Spanish Proverbs, 319 
West 18th Street, New York 11, N.Y. ($1.35) 
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Lucero, J. D., Cancionero popular cuyano, Mendoza, Argentina: Best Her- 
manos, 1938. 

Popol-Vuh o las antiguas historias del Quiché (ed. A. Recinos) Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1947. ($2.50) 

Revista de Dialectologia y tradiciones populares (ed. D. Vicente Garcia de 
Diego) published by Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” the philological 
branch of Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid. 

Ricardo del Arco y Garay, Notas de folk-lore altoaragonés, Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1943. 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 

Los Toros, 3 volumes illustrated, México: Libreria el Prado, Pasaje Hotel del 
Prado, Avenida Juarez 70. ($120.00, Mex.) 

Verger, Pierre, Fiestas y danzas en el Cuzco y en los Andes, Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Sudamericana, 1945. 


FOODS 
Brown, Cora, Rose, and Bob, South American Cookbook, New York: Double- a 
day, Doran, 1939. Mees 
Fergusson, Erna, Mexican Cookbook, Santa Fe: Rydal Press, 1934. 
Guide to Latin American Cookery, Council for Inter-American Cooperation, a 
| 9 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. Bo 
Jarrett, Edith, Sal y Sabor de México, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944. ($1.48) 
Mexican Cookery for American Homes, Gebhardt’s, San Antonio, Tex. (Free) 
New York Herald-Tribune, Home Institute, 230 W. 41st Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
A few sources of crafts and foods from Latin America. 
“Recipes for Mexican Food” in The Guardian, May, 1942, magazine of Camp- 
fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Scott, Natalie, Your Mexican Kitchen, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 


GAMES 


Bloques de construccién (building blocks with Spanish words and numbers), 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. ($1.00) 
Broome, C., “Crossword Puzzles for Spanish Classes,” Modern Language = 
Journal, IX, pp. 434-436 (April, 1925) . 
Card Game, Hispanta, Vol. xxx, No. 2, p. 214. = 
Comfort and Blake, Comedias placenteras, Casa Unida de Publicaciones, Nuevo 
México 110, México, D.F. 
Espinosa, José, Rompecabezas espatioles, Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
Floyd, Juanita, Juego de autores espatioles, Sherman, Tex. 
Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
Conteste por favor (60 cents) 
| Helo aqui! (60 cents) 
Henry, Ruth, Piececitas espaiiolas faciles, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1934. 
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Jones, W. K. and Escudero, C., “Bridge-Playing in Spanish,” Hispania, Vol. 
xxvi, No. 3 (October, 1943), pp. 304-308. 

Kaulfers, W. V., Modern Spanish Teaching, manual for Voces de Las Amér- 
icas, New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Kurz, H. and Wofsy, S., Comedias y juegos, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1926. 

Language Institute, Allentown, Pa. 
Five card games (animals, comparisons, synonyms, opposites, and occupa- 

tions). ($4.95) 

Learn-A-Lingo, 480 basic words for game (similar to Bingo) Scholastic 
Bookshop, 221 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. ($1.00) 

Loteria, Banks Upshaw Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. ($2.50) 

Luria, Max, Lecturas elementales, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

Millen, Nina, Children’s Games from Latin America, New York: Friendship 
Press. (10 cents) 

Miller, Evelyn, Extra-Curricular Activities for the Spanish Department, E. M. 
Berger, 1434 Evertt Avenue, Oakland 2, Calif. (75 cents) 

Mother Goose on the Rio Grande, Dallas: Banks Upshaw Company, 1944. 
($1.50) 

Our Neighbors to the South, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A Pan American Carnival, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
References on Games in Latin America. 
References on Sports in Latin America. 

Rodriguez, A., Crucigramas fdciles, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
(40 cents) 

Server, A. W., “A Simple Spanish Card Game,” Hispania, Vol. xxvii, No. 1 
(February, 1944), p. 62. 

Songs and Games of the Americas, collected and translated by Frank Henius, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ($2.00) 

The Spanish American Song and Game Book, New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

Sparkman, C. F., Games for Spanish Clubs, New York: Hispanic Institute in 
the United States, Columbia University. ($1.00) 

Tio vivo de juegos, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. ($2.00) 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 

Vogan, Grace, Merry-Go-Round of Games in Spanish, Dallas: Banks Upshaw 
and Company. (40 cents) 

Williams, Jane, and Roa y Mendoza, Edelmira, La Clave Panamericana, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. ($1.60) 


MAPS 


American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York, N.Y. 

American Map Company, 16 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Las Américas Publishing Company, 30 W. 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Pictorial and colored maps. 
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Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. Pictorial map 
of Mexico in color, smaller maps of Spain, Mexico, and Latin America in 
black and white. 

Bowker and Company, 62 W. 45th Street, New York, N.Y. Picture maps of 
Spain. 

Council for Inter-American Cooperation, 9 E. 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
Resource maps and maps showing products. 

Denoyer-Geppert, Inc., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Educational Research Bureau, 1321 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Picture maps with cutouts. 

C. S. Hammond Company, 30 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

International Map Company, 90 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield,-Mass. Picture maps. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Wall, 
picture and outline maps. 

National Geographic Society, Sixteenth and M Streets, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

A. J. Nystrom and Company, Inc., 3341 Elston Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

Rand McNally and Company, 538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Wall-map 
of Spain and Portugal with Spanish text. 

Schoenhof Book Company, 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Text-story maps of Spain and Mexico. 

Thrift Press, Ithaca, N.Y. Wall-maps and desk-maps. 

United States Hydrographic Office, United States Navy Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis (ed.) Latin America in Maps—Geographical, Political, Eco- 
nomic, New York: Barnes and Noble, 1933. ($1.25) 


MUSIC 


Aires favoritos, Hastings-on-Hudson Gessler Publishing Company. (25 cents) 
Album de Misica Popular Mexicana, México: Wagner and Levien. 
Album Popular No. 2, Repertorio de Musica de Angela Peralta, Via Carranza 
20, México, D.F. 
Arias, C., Himno de las Américas, New York: 300 W. 49th Street. 
Arrangements of Excerpts from the National Anthems of the American 
Republics, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Albums: Carlos Molinos Album on Tangos (60 cents) 
Kostelanetz Presents (60 cents) 
Rumba land (60 cents) 
Spain on Parade ($1.00) 
Tango land ($1.00) 
Song-books: Mexican Fiesta ($1.00) 
Memories of Mexico ($1.00) 
The Other Americas ($1.00) 
Memories of Spain ($1.00) 
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Botsford, F., Songs of the Americas, New York: Schirmer, 1940. 

Canciones de navidad, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. (40 cents) 

Canciones escolares, volume 1 and 2, New York: Silver Burdett Company. 

Canciones escolares, New York: Las Américas Publishing Company. (90 
cents) 


Canciones panamericanas, New York: Las Américas Publishing Company. 
(92 cents) 

Canciones populares, volumes 1 and 2, Ithaca: Thrift Press. (20 cents each) 

Canciones tipicas, New York: Las Américas Publishing Company (92 cents) 

Cantemos, New York: Emerson Books, Inc. 

Carpentier, La Misica de Cuba, Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1946. 

Chase, Gilbert, A guide to Latin American Music, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1945. (45 cents) 

Chase, Gilbert, The Music of Spain, New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1941. 

Clark, Kenneth, The Everybody Sing Book, New York: Paull-Pioneer Music 
Corporation, 1935. 

Collection of Mexican Christmas Songs, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Collins and Morales, Contrastes, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. 
($1.36) First-year reader containing ten songs. 

Covarrubias, Miguel, Mexico South, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
($7.50) 

Coughran, M., Horas Encantadas, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
($1.28) 

Cugat, Xavier, The Other Americas, New York: E. B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, 1938. 

Deliz, M. Cantos para niiios, Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. 

DeVitis, M. A. A Spanish Reader, Boston: Allyn and Bacon. Contains six- 
teen songs. 

Diez, Maria de Ofiate, El Cancionero espaiol, Brattleboro: Vermont Publish- 
ing Company. 

Duran, Gustavo, Fourteen Traditional Spanish Songs from Texas, Washing- 
ton: Pan American Union. 

Duran, Gustavo, Recordings of Latin American Songs and Dances, Washing- 
ton: Pan American Union. 

Espinel, Luisa (comp.) Canciones de mi padre, Spanish Folk-songs from 
Southern Arizona, Tucson: University of Arizona, 1946. (35 cents) 

Folk Dances from Old Homelands, New York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

Galarza, E., “Mexican Jingles” in Junior Red Cross News, February, 1941, 
p. 68. 

Gardner, Bess, Las Posadas, Claremont, California: Padua Institute, Padua 
Hills. 

Glenn, et al., Tunes and Harmonies, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Grenet, Emilio, Popular Cuban Music, La Habana: Ministerio de Educacién, 
Direccién de Cultura, 1939. 

Hague, E., Folk Songs of Mexico, New York: N.W. Gray Company. 


Hague, E., Spanish American Folk Songs, New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Company. 
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Henius, F., Songs and Games of the Americas, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. 

Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Hora del Canto, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. (50 cents) 

Johnston, E., Regional Dances of Mexico, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 1935. ($1.60) 

Kaulfers and Blayne, Voces de las Américas, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

List of records. 
Words and music for three songs. 

Labastille, Irma, Canciones tipicas, New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. 
(92 cents) 

Labastille, Irma, “A Musical Travelogue Through Latin America” in High- 
ways and Byways, by McConathy-Beattie-Morgan, New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 

Labastille, Irma, Under Southern Skies, New York: Silver Burdett Company. 

Luce, Allena, Canciones Populares, New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1921. 
($1.92) 

Luce, Allena, Vamos a cantar, Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1945. (60 
cents) 

Lummis, Charles, Spanish Songs of Old California, Los Angeles: 700 West 
7th Street. ($1.25) 

Marcial Dorado, C., Chispitas, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Marcial Dorado, C., Espaiia pintoresca, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Martinez, Raizizun, Nifios Alegres, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company 
($1.60) 

McCoy, William, Folk Songs of the Spanish Californians, San Francisco: 
Sherman Clay and Company. 

McNeil, Blanche, and Edna, First Foods of America, New York: Sutton 
House, Ltd:, 1936. 

Mexican Music, New York: Museum of Modern Art. (25 cents) 

Molina, Carlos, Album of Spanish Favorites, New York: E. B. Marks Music 
Corporation. 

Naylor, E. C., ;Es Navidad! Cantad con alegria, La Nueva Democracia, 254 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Novoa, Sofia, Cantares espaiioles, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Gessler Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Our Neighbors to the South, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Piano Arrangements and Words of the National Anthems of the Twenty-one 
American Republics, Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Company. 

Polite and Social Dances, Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Company. 

Salas and Amador, Cancionero mexicano, Central News Company, Avenida 
Juarez 4, México, D.F. 

Schwendener and Tibbels, Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934. 

Slonimsky, Nicolas, Music of Latin America, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1945. ($3.50) 
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Solo Dances, New York: A.S. Barnes and Company. 

Some Latin American Festivals and Folk Dances, Washington: Pan American 
Union. 

Sousa, J. P. Airs of All Lands, New York: Brentano’s. 

The Spanish American Song and Games Book, New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

Spanish Folk Songs of New Mexico, Ralph F. Seymour, 410 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ($1.50) 

Toor, Frances, El cancionero mexicano, Manchester 8, México, D.F. 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 

Torre, Emilio de, et al., The Latin American Song Book, New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1941. 

Tuckman, William, Mexican Music, Source materials for secondary schools, 
Washington: United States Office of Education, Curriculum Service Bureau. 

Van Stone, Mary, Spanish Folk Songs of Mexico, Chicago: Seymour Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Williams, Jane, and Roa y Mendoza, Edelmira, La Clave Panamericana, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. ($1.60) 

Wilson, Starfield, and Levenson, Cantemos, New York: Penny Press, 366 
Greenwich Street. 

Zanzig, A. D. Singing America, Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1940. 


PERIODICALS 


Latin American periodicals for classroom use may be obtained through: 
F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Latin American Outlet, Hamilton, Ohio, Wilbur C. Cross, Director. 
Noticias de México, published by the Departmento de Informacién para el 
extranjero de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores de México, Calle de 
Gonzalez Obregon 11, Mexico, D.F. (Free) Contains material on current 
events relating to Mexico and historical material. 


PLAYS 


América Unida, Washington: Pan American Union. High-school plays 

Brady, A. M., Dos Pasos de comedia, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
(40 cents) 

Broomhall, E., Spoken Spanish, Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

Cano, Juan and Saenz, Easy Spanish Plays, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938. 

Casona, Alejandro, La Dama del Alba (ed. J. Rodriguez-Castellano) New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. ($2.00) 

Casona, Alejandro, Nuestra Natacha (ed. W. H. Shoemaker), New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1947. ($1.50) 

Christ of the Andes, Washington: Pan American Union. Sixth-grade. 

Coughran, Mabel, Horas Encantadas, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
($1.28) Familiar children’s stories dramatized. 


Diez comedias del siglo de oro (ed. H. Alpern and J. Martel), New York: 


Harper and Brothers. ($3.50) 
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Duniway, K., Comedias Interpretadas, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. 
($1.28) 

Fogt, Glenna, Let Us Be Friends, Pan American Day Series, Washington: 
Pan American Union. Seventh and eight grades. 

Gessler, E., Escenas Cortas, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. ($1.00 for five copies) 

Gessler, E., Cuadros Cémicos, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. ($1.00 for four 
copies ) 

Great Names in Latin American History, Washington: Pan American Union, 
High school. 

Guerrero, Lina, Cuadritos cortos, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

Harrison and Gilstrap, Clavelito, Dallas: Bank Upshaw and Company. 

Johnson, Edith, Regional Dances of Mexico, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 1935. ($1.60) 

Jarrett, Edith, Sal y Sabor de México, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1944. ($1.48) 

Jones, W. K., Latin America Through Drama in English (bibliography), 
Hispania Vol. xxviii, No. 3, pp. 220-227. 

Jones, W. K., Plays of the Dons, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. (40 
cents) Two one-act plays in English. 

Jones, W. K., and Da Cruz, Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Jones, W. K. and De Trzaska, Teatro por medias horas, Dallas: Banks Up- 
shaw and Company. 

Kurz, Harry, and Wofsy, Samuel, Comedias y juegos, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 

Marcial Dorado, C., Chispitas, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. 

McCoy, J. Hamilton, Seven Spanish Plays, New York: Ronald Press Company. 
($1.00) 

Niggli, Josephina, Mexican Folk Plays, Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. ($2.50) 

“Our Spanish Heritage,” Hispanra, XXI, pp. 246-52. 

A Pan American Friendship Party, Washington: Pan American Union. Upper 
elementary grades. 

Paulmier, H., and Schauffler, R., Pan American Day, New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1943. ($2.50) 

Plays of the Southern Americas (translated into English) Coester Series, vol- 
ume I (out of print); volume II Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1944. 

Ramboz, Ina, Short Plays in Spanish, New York: American Book Company, 
1931. ($1.12) 

Roach, E., Siete piezas fdciles, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company (60 
cents) 

A School Which Unites Two Countries, Washington: Pan American Union. 
Elementary grades. 

Snow, Frank, “Las Aceitunas” of Lope de Rueda in English, Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (February, 1947), pp. 98-102. 

Snow, Frank, “Ingratitude,” A dramatization of Don Juan Manuel’s “El 
Escolar y el Nigromante” from El Conde Lucanor, Modern Language Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (February, 1944), pp. 123-130. 
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Tansey and Montenegro, A Tribute to Pan America, Washington: Pan Ameri- 
can Union. High school and college. 

Thompson, C., Cinco comedias, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. (56 
cents) 

Tuchock, Edna, Trocitos cémicos, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. 

Van Stone, Mary, Los Pastores, Cleveland: Gates Press, 1933. 

Viva Pan América, Washington: Pan American Union. Elementary grades. 


PROGRAMS 


Activities for Spanish Clubs, Emporia, Kan.: Emporia State Teachers College. 
(5 cents) 

Ask Me Another, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington: Pan American Union. 
Each February issue is dedicated to Pan American Day. 
Sedgwick, Ruth, “Christmas in Andacallo” (December, 1935) ; “Some Latin 

American Festivals” (November, 1939). 

Tercero, J., “Christmas in Mexico” (December, 1931). 

Brady, A. M., Christmastide, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company. ($1.00) 

Christmas Chimes from America’s Climes, by Sister M. Illuminata, Washing- 
ton: American Republics Section, Division of Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education. (Free) 

Christmas in Latin America, Washington, Pan American Union. (5 cents) 

Discoverers, Conquerors, Colonial Settlers, Liberators and National Leaders 
of Latin America, Washington: Pan American Union. (10 cents) 

Enriqueta, H. G., Leyendas y fdbulas peruanas, Lima: La Libreria Interna- 
cional. Twenty-four stories illustrated in color. 

A Few Suggestions for Graduation Exercises with a Pan American Theme, 
Washington: Pan American Union. 

Fiesta—The South American Way, National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Fiesta Panamericana, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Figueira, Gast6én, Para los nifios de América, Washington: Pan American 
Union. Poems and legends in Spanish. 

Hein, H. E. “Pan American Day” Hispania Vol. XXXIV (February, 1941), 
pp. 115-120. 

Illustrated Booklets for Talks and Scrapbooks, Washington: Pan American 
Union. (5 cents each) 

Latin American Holidays, Washington: Pan American Union. (Free) 

The Meaning of Pan American Day, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Miller, Evelyn, Extra-Curricular Activities for the Spanish Department, E. M. 
Berger, 1434 Everett Avenue, Oakland 2, Calif. (75 cents) 
Mullican and Bell, A Pageant of the Americas, Dallas: Banks Upshaw and 
Company ($1.00) Includes dances, music, costumes, and stage directions. 
Outline of Ceremonies Invoking the Use of Flags of the Twenty-One Ameri- 
can Republics, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Our Friends in the South, Washington: Pan American Union. Elementary 
grades. 

Panamericana, Washington: Pan American Union. Grades seven to nine. 
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Pan American Carnival, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Pan American Day, Washington: Pan American Union. 

“Pan American Day” Hispanrta, XXIV (May, 1941), p. 237. Special program. 

Pan American Reception, Washington: Pan American Union. Elementary 
grades. 

Paulmier and Schauffler, Pan American Day, New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1943. ($2.50) Anthology of prose and verse on Pan Americanism. 

A Program for Pan American Day, Washington: Pan American Union. Ele- 
mentary grades. 

Spanish Holidays and Festivals, Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. (5 cents) 

Some Specific Suggestions for Inter-American Programs, Council for Inter- 
American Cooperation, 9 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

Spicer, Dorothy, The Book of Festivals, New York: The Women’s Press, 
1937. 

Toor, Frances, A Treasury of Mexican Folkways, New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947. ($5.00) 

Typical Pan American Day Programs, Washington: Pan American Union. 

Una Visita a la Unién Panamericana, Washington: Pan American Union. 
Five lessons in conversational Spanish for high school or elementary college 
level. 

Una Visita 4 Unido Panamericana, Washington: Pan American Union. Five 
lessons in conversational Portuguese for high school or elementary college 
level. 

Williams, Jane, and Roa y Mendoza, Edelmira, La Clave Panamericana, New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1943. ($1.60) 


REALIA 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
American Sources of Realia—addresses for pictures, maps, flags, posters, films, 
etc. Emporia, Kan.: Emporia State Teachers College. (5 cents) 


Ways to Better High Schools—iist of realia sources, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, XXXVI, 18 (October 28, 1938). 


COMPANIES 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Beach’s Art Shop, El Paso, Tex. 
Brentano’s, 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Casa Moneo, 218 West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Dextre Shop, 1401 Mason Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Estrellita Shop, 527 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Latin American Village, 121 Monterey Avenue, El Monte, Calif. 
Fred Leighton’s, 24 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D.C. List of color sheets. 
Thrift Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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SERVICE BUREAUS 


Hispanic Institute in the United States, 435 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
N.Y. Spanish club service, leaflets, slides, pictures, library services. 

Hispanic Society of America, 156th Street West of Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Library and museum. 

Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121st Street, New York, N.Y. 

Latin American Outlet, Wilbur C. Cross, Director, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Modern Language Service Bureau, Mission High School, 18th and Dolores 
Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia, Kan. Mimeographed bibliographies, tests, programs, 
sources of realia. 

Activities for clubs, pictures to lend, etc. 

United States Office of Education, American Republics Section, Washington 
25, D.C. 

TESTS 


American Council on Education Modern Language Tests. 

Columbia Research Bureau Tests. 

Cooperative Tests, Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, N.Y. 

Handschin Modern Language Tests, World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language (grammar and aural 
comprehension tests), University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Iowa Placement Examinations, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Lundeberg—Tharp Audition Test in Spanish, Professor J. B. Tharp, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Kan. 

Lists and samples of every-pupil tests in French, Spanish, and German, to- 
gether with Spanish life and culture. 

Modern Language Prognosis Tests, Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 

Predetermination Tests of Language Ability, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Wilkins Prognosis Tests for Language Ability, Board of Education of New 
York City, 110 Lexington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ADDENDA 
ART 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Chavez, Ignacio, Diego Rivera, sus frescos en el Instituto Nacional de Cardio- 
logia, México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, $4.15. 

Encina, Juan de la, Goya: Su mundo histérico y poético, México: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, $1.05. 

Moreno Villa, José, Lo Mexicano en las artes pldésticas, México: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, $2.90. 
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MATERIALS 
Las Américas Publishing Company, 30 West 12th Street, New York 11. 
Collection of 20 sketches of bull fighting by Roberto Domingo, $10.00. 
Guatemalan Indians—10 reproductions of paintings by Galvez Suarez, 
$16.00. 
Pinturas de Chichicastenango (Guatemala) from the originals of H. Gavo- 
rito, $16.00. 
Three Mexican Painters—Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, 10 reproductions in 
color, $12.50. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


RECORDS 


New World Associates, Inc., P.O. Box 4494, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Two 10-inch records of Spanish pronunciation and readings, $4.00 (vinylite). 
Three 12-inch records of Portuguese pronunciation and readings, $8.00 
(vinylite). 


MUSIC 


Mayer-Serra, Otto, Panorama de la Miisica Mexicana: Desde la Independencia 
hasta la actualidad, México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, $1.00. 

Perdomo Escobar, J. I., Historia de la Musica en Colombia, Bogota, 1945 (Las 
Américas Publishing Company, New York), $3.00. 

Roig Export Trading Company, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 
Seven records of contemporary popular Spanish music, recorded in Spain. 

($1.00 each or $5.00 for seven.) 


PROGRAMS 


Radio and quiz programs ready for production. $1.00 for each country. New 
World Associates, Inc., P.O. Box 4494, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Two Classes 

“There is too much rivalry in the world,” O. E. Peterson, of Kiwanis 
International, said in Chicago. 

“A college professor heard a group of students arguing. 

“*Mankind,’ one student said, ‘can be divided into two classes, the haves 
and the have-nots.’ 

“*T would divide mankind,’ said another student, ‘into the active and the 
lazy.’ 

“A third student plumped for the intelligent against the stupid. 

“Then the professor was appealed to. 

“*Mankind,’ the professor said, ‘may very well be divided into two classes 
—those who divide mankind into two classes, and those who devote their 


energies to something worthwhile.’ ” 
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ONA, Pepro De, Arauco Tamed (Arauco Domado). Translated into English 
verse by Charles Maxwell Lancaster and Paul Thomas Manchester. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1948. Cloth. Frontispiece. 
282 pp. Price, $4.00. 


A mediados de 1948, salié de las prensas de la Universidad de New Mexico 
la traduccién inglesa de Arauco domado, preparada por los sefiores Charles 
Maxwell Lancaster y Paul Thomas Manchester, profesores ambos de la 
Universidad de Vanderbilt. 

Arauco Tamed es la segunda obra de la trilogia araucana que los sefiores 
Lancaster y Manchester se proponen presentar al publico norteamericano.* 
Esta todavia por aparecer el Purén indémito de Hernando Alvarez de Toledo. 

La traduccién de Arauco domado fué hecha a base de la edicién critica 
publicada en 1917 por el biblidéfilo chileno, Don José Toribio Medina. Sin 
duda, ésta es la versién mas autorizada del poema, pues supera en fidelidad 
textual y erudicién critica a la de Don Cayetano Rosell, incluida en el volumen 
veintinueve de la Biblioteca de Autores Espajiles. 

Los traductores omitieron la mayor parte de los preliminares de la edicién 
de Medina, pero conservaron la Dedicatoria y el prélogo al lector, tal como 
lo hizo Rosell. Estas son las piezas que debian incluirse ya que forman parte 
integrante de la obra del poeta chileno. Al principio aparece, ademas, una 
introduccién de nueve paginas en que se incluyen datos biogrdficos y una 
critica sumaria de Arauco domado, visto en relacién con las otras dos obras 
de la trilogia. 

El Arauco Tamed sera de positiva utilidad a cuantos se interesen, entre 
los lectores de habla inglesa, por conocer la literatura épica del siglo de oro 
y la influencia de ésta sobre los escritores hispanoamericanos durante la 
colonia. Arauco domado, aunque escrito por un chileno, esta totalmente 
dentro de la tradicién literaria espafiola y es de las pocas obras que merecen 
leerse entre las que fueron inspiradas por La Araucana de Ercilla. 

La traduccién de un poema de unos 16,000 versos es ya en si una tarea 
ardua. A los traductores se les presentaba toda una variedad de escollos: 
versos gongoristas, indefinicién del pensamiento, problemas de vocabulario, 
construccién de la estrofa de acuerdo con el contenido y forma del texto 
espafiol y, sobre todo, la justa traslacién del contenido del verso espafiol sin 
cambiar el tono ni ingerir connotaciones advenedizas. 

En Arauco Tamed quedé eliminado el problema de la rima por la eleccién 
del verso pentametro, como forma mas adecuada a la traduccién de un poema 
heroico. No cabe duda, sin embargo, que para Ofia la rima y el nuevo patrén 
ritmico de sus octavas tenian especial valor como elementos fénicos pues asi 
nos lo dice en el Prélogo. 


* La primera obra de la serie es [he Araucaniad, Vanderbilt University Press, 1945. 
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A pesar de esta diferencia formal entre las dos versiones, los traductores 
han logrado darnos bellas estrofas en que casi nada se pierde del original. 
Todo lector curioso que se tome el trabajo de hacer una comparacién de 
textos habra de reconocer la maestria de los traductores en numerosos pasajes. 
Veamos uno: 


A la sazén que Chile belicoso 
Mas levantado y mas soberbio estaba, 
Y mas mostrar al mundo procuraba 
La fuerza de su brazo vigoroso; 
Cuando mas arrogante y orgulloso 
La dura tierra el Barbaro hollaba, 
Con muestra tan gallarda y tal denuedo, 
Que al 4nimo espafiol causaba miedo; 
That awful year when Chile bellicose 
Had risen in her most rebellious pride, 
And strained and struggled most to teach the world 
The force and vigor of her peerless arm, 
When haughtiest, and stuffed with arrogance, 
Barbarians trod and trampled rock-strewn earth 
With such insulting and outrageous mien 
That Terror flapped her wings in Spanish breasts; (33, a) 


Hay también en todo el libro una gran abundancia de frases felices que 
traducen fielmente la idea y el espiritu del poema, sea por la cuidadosa elec- 
cién de los vocablos o por la adicién de palabras que redondean la frase y dan 
realce a la idea. Sirvan de ejemplos estas citas: 

El duro y trabajado marinero, 
Que nunca sosegé sin sobresalto 


The sturdy, weather beaten mariner 
Who never dozed nor slept without a start (65, b) 


Ya lejos de cuidados y zozobras 
Lodged far from cares and serpent-fanged dismay (35, a) 


Los fieros enemigos dan alcance 
Was overtaken by the pouncing pack (151, a) 


No pocas veces los traductores cambian la fraseologia y se aprovechan de 
la idea sugerida o expresada por otras palabras de la misma estrofa, sin 
alterar seriamente el sentido. Asi ocurre con la estrofa 29 del canto XIV, para 


citar sélo un caso: 


Ni a la pendiente pefia levantada, 

Que casi sobre el agua se derriba, 

Se arrima tanto el pulpo pegajoso, 

Cuanto Quidora al pecho de su esposo. 

The crags o’erhanging sea’s abyss ne’er hugged 
The jutting, buttressed, rock-ribbed shores of land 
With tighter clasp, more tentacled embrace 

Than clung Quidora to her long-lost mate (205, b) 
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Seria larguisimo sefialar aqui los muchos aciertos de la traduccién, que 
acusan un fino criterio selectivo, riqueza de vocabulario y buena comprensién 
del original. Hay también estrofas enteras que podrian singularizarse como 
concreciones de belleza y propiedad, especialmente aquellas que describen 
escenas de fragorosa lucha o la ansiedad del hombre ante la furia de los 
elementos. Véanse, por ejemplo, las estrofas 56 (canto III), 89 (canto III), 
97 (canto V), 48 (canto VIII) y 87 (canto X). 

Toda buena traduccién es en realidad un proceso de recreacién artistica. 
El traductor tiene que revivir la realidad del original y tener conciencia del 
valor comunicativo y expresivo de las palabras, aparte de la funcién pura- 
mente fénica que éstas tengan. Puesto que en la traduccién inglesa, como 
hemos dicho, no hay rima, fijaremos la atencién en los medios de que se valen 
los traductores para trasladar al inglés el contenido del poema y en el grado 
de consonancia afectiva entre el original y la traduccién. 

Es natural que los traductores a veces omitan palabras y aun expresiones 
enteras cuando éstas sédlo sirven de relleno en el original. De muy poca monta 
es, por ejemplo, la omisién del nombre de un Arbol dentro de una serie, 
sabiendo como sabemos que a Pedro de Offa no le preocupaba mayormente 
la exactitud botanica de sus descripciones de la naturaleza chilena. Ni tampoco 
se pierde mucho con la transformacién de un simple juego de palabras en 
frase menos alambicada, ya que en otros lugares los traductores han hecho 
un esfuerzo por reproducir el malabarismo gongorista del poeta chileno. Com- 
parense estos ejemplos: 


Por donde sobresalto ni zozobra, 

No me zozobra ya ni sobresalta. 

Bedazzling shafts and briars of anxious thought 
No longer now may blind nor sting my heart. (29, a) 
Cuando mejor le sepa dar el corte, (a mi pluma) 
Y si la Parca no me corta el hilo, 

Yo cortaré, Sefior, con otro filo 

Tus venturosos lances en la corte; 

Mas has de permitirme que los corte 

En trage pastoril, mi propio estilo; 

Que en esto ni sera él de corte sano 

Ni bastara tampoco el cortesano. 

When I may better know to cut my verse 

To measure, and if Fate cuts not my thread 

Of Life, I, lord, with yet another blade 

Will not curtail thy happy chance in court, 

But cut, if thou dost nod, in pastoral dress 

A pattern new in mine own scuttling style, 

Than which though many may be courtlier, 

My cut unsound cuts short the courtier. (58, a) 


Es de lamentar que, a causa del esfuerzo evidente que los traductores han 
hecho por reproducir la pirotecnia verbal de Ofia, resulten empafiadas dos 
ideas que valia la pena dejar en claro y que son, precisamente, las que a 
Menéndez y Pelayo le llamaban la atencién: Ofia proyectaba escribir una 
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nueva obra sobre la vida cortesana de Don Garcia (“Tus venturosos lances en 
la corte”) y, lo que es mas importante atin, queria escribirla en estilo 
pastoril, al cual llama “mi propio estilo.” En la traduccién inglesa se pierde 
por completo la primera de estas ideas y queda apenas esbozaca la segunda. 

A veces los traductores se aproximan al estilo gongorista del poeta intro- 
duciendo un juego aliterativo en inglés donde no lo hay en espafiol, a modo de 
compensacién, quizas, por la simplificacién a que han recurrido en otras 
ocasiones : 


. . . poderosos galeones 
. . . Stout galleons of gallantry (41, b) 


Que sus entrafias cose... 
Drove deep and deeper through her brain and breast (181, a) 


La encamino derecho a la tetilla, 
The sharpened point 
Slipped slickly through his ribs and nipped his heart (156, a) 


En algunos casos, la versién inglesa resulta mas clara que el original. Es 
sabido que Pedro de Offa no tuvo bastante tiempo para revisar su obra. En el 
canto VIII dice verse constantemente apremiado: “Y danme tanta priesa cada 
dia—Que no me dejan ir como se debe.” Resultado de esa “priesa” fué el que 
resultasen obscuros o ambiguos algunos pasajes. Los traductores han aclarado 
muchas veces el sentido afiadiendo palabras por cuenta propia o sirviéndose 
de las notas explicativas de Medina: 


Tremolan con el aire las banderas, 
Y quiérenlo abrazar de mil maneras. 


The pennons trembled in the gale’s embrace 
And with a thousand wiles caressed the wind (36, a) 


Llevando los caballos juntamente 
Steering droves of riderless, unbridled steeds (38, b) 


En la ultima cita se ve claramente una adicién hecha de acuerdo con la 
nota 5 del texto de Medina, que dice: “En verdad sélo trajo a su cargo los 
caballos pues la gente vino al mando de don Luis de Toledo.” 

En un trabajo largo como es el que aqui resefiamos no es de extrafiar que 
se hallen imperfecciones. Nos limitaremos a sefialar las mas importantes, 
citando, a lo mas, uno o dos ejemplos. 

En dos ocasiones los traductores cambiaron el orden de las estrofas. 
Aludimos al canto VIII, estrofas 13-15 que en realidad corresponden a las 
estrofas 16-18 en la edicién de Rosell y también en la de Medina. Lo mismo 
ocurre con las estrofas 112-113 del canto XVI: (Yo, dice Tucapel ... Y para 
mi, mas pienso... ). 

Se advierten también algunas omisiones como, por ejemplo, la estrofa 88 
del canto XIV (Algunos, con verdad o con mentira) y dos lineas del subtitulo 
del canto VIII (Oyen . . . montafia). Mas explicables son las omisiones de 
ideas que no son absolutamente indispensables para el sentido y que los 
traductores reemplazan con elaboraciones de ideas expresadas antes, sin 
omitir nada fundamental del poema: 
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Al paso que dilata Dios la pena, 

Su culpa el hombre ingrato multiplica, 
Com que su causa el uno justifica, 

Y el otro por la suya se condena. 

As God His retribution oft delays 
And leaves to time exoneration due, 


Ungrateful man his errors multiplies 
And damns himself beyond all leniency. (173, b) 


Mucho mejores son las elaboraciones que sostienen el tono del poema o 
recalcan alguna caracteristica esencial del estilo del poeta. Esto ultimo puede 
notarse en las descripciones de la belleza fisica femenina o del ambiente 
voluptuoso de algunas escenas amorosas: 


(a) Al tiempo que la bestia ya lIlegaba 
Which creeping slowly on its padded paws (180, b) 


Y esparce los espesos araucanos 
Sacandoles la presa de las manos. 


... (To) scatter far and wide 
The Araucanian flock of carrion fiends. (155, b) 


(b) En el papel brufiido de su cuello (de Quidora) 
Against the dimpled hollows of her neck. (203, b) 


La ropa honestamente recogida 
From ‘neath the mantle draped in modesty 
Like jasper marble, stretched her shapely limbs. (203, b) 


Apremiados por las exigencias del metro, los traductores recurren comun- 
mente a la intercalacién de adjetivos, casi siempre con buen tino, para com- 
pletar un verso o una estrofa. A veces se afiaden versos enteros por haberse 
condensado demasiado la primera parte de la estrofa. Esto ocurre especial- 


mente en la segunda mitad del libro donde el estilo parece ser el del segundo 
traductor: 


Gualeva levant6é sus miembros sanos, 
Corrida por extremo y vergonzosa 
De haber al fin mostradose medrosa. 


Gualeva raised her hand to hide in shame 
A timrous quiver stealing through her frame 


Mere passing twinge of fear, conceived at sight 
Of that ferocious beast that she had braved (181, b) 


La excesiva elaboracién de un detalle nos parece poco recomendable cuando 
las palabras o frases afiadidas cambian el espiritu del poema. Comparense las 
trivialidades del original con el psicologismo de la traduccién en este ejemplo: 


Todo esto sin moverse considera, (Quidora) 
Y todo lo revuelve en un momento. 

Por ser, como se sabe, el pensamiento 

La cosa, sobre todas, mas ligera. 
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The loosened strands of consciousness were twined 

In recognition. Motionless she lay 

Till sense reknit its raveled threads to webs 

Of knowledge that the dreams she dreamed were true; (205, a) 


En toda la traduccién abundan las divergencias de tono. De todo ello 
resulta un cambio de connotaciones que no permite al lector norteamericano 
apreciar el verdadero estilo del poeta chileno. A veces el popularismo se 
convierte en frase sentenciosa y la comparacién pedestre en galana expresién 
retorica. Considerada en su totalidad, la traduccién inglesa es mds repujada y 
altisonante que la versién espafiola. Veamos dos ejemplos, entre muchos otros 
que podriamos citar para corroborar nuestro aserto: 


Y el que redujo a temple y consonancia 
Lo que sonaba mal acerca deso; 


(He) Who hath reduced to tempered consonance Be 
The tunes of wickedness from Satan’s choir. (55, a) # 
Reclina el cuello languido y cabeza aS 4 
En el de su Quidora su Talgueno. 
Their temples pressed together; softest silk 


Of milk-white throat enfolded languidly 
Upon the weather-beaten, fibrous neck. (205, b) 


A veces la discrepancia de estilo cambia por completo el valor connotativo 
de toda una estrofa, como, por ejemplo, la nimero 30 del canto XIV en que 
el estilo familiar del poeta se transforma en encumbrada retérica: 


El uno al otro mira y no se habla 
Mas esto no es aqui negocio bravo, 
Porque si de contento estan al cabo, 
Qué mucho que también sin habla? 
Demas de que mejor su juego entabla 
Y lleva la ganancia mas al cabo 
| Aquel que en estos lances nunca toca 
La mal segura pieza de la boca. 


In silence gazed they, seeking through the mist 

Of aqueous humors blinding sight and sense 

The hidden words which thoughts could ne’er express; 
For rapture needs no voice when lips attuned 

To osculant vibrations rhythmical 

Mellifluously blend their lyric strains, 

Awakening the chords of mute desire 

To symphonies which swell the chorus of love. (205, b) 


Muchas son también las elaboraciones que dan mayor dramatismo a una 
escena. Tal vez éstas sean las mas felices desde el punto de vista formal, pero 


no cabe duda que la mayor parte de ellas afiaden un valor artistico que no 
esta presente en el original: 


Y como no es su intento dalle lado, 
Mas antes dar con él, se abraza della (la costa) 


He hopes to fight it out, not side by side, 
But ramming, boarding, grappling, closing in. (277, a) 
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Rompiendo por la espalda cuera y cuero 


pierced through 
His shoulder pads, the clavicle and chest, 
To exit dripping from his left jaw bone. (155, b) 


Fuera de las elaboraciones que hemos venido sefialando, hay en la traduc- 
cién varios cambios de palabras que afectan el contenido del poema. En ciertos 
casos hay una confusién de sujeto y complemento y en otros, confusién de 
ideas: 


(a) Que de sus duros golpes redoblados 
Aun huye con temor la propia muerte; 


To strike redoubled blows, and then retreat 
From certain death and foreordained defeat. (151, a) 


(b) Sofié que su virrey lo enviaba a Quito; 
Y que por dar sabor al apetito, 
Si hubiese desabridose con esto, 
Razones tan legitimas les daba, 
Que si ellos fueran della, les bastaba. 
I dreamed that then his viceroy he had sent 
For reasons he believed sufficient cause, 
To overbalance any other whims 
Which might arise to tempt him, for a king 
Deserves complete subservience to his will (213, b) 


Algunos de los cambios se deben a confusiones en la lectura o interpretacién 
de una palabra o frase. Por ejemplo, “echar el freno,” en la estrofa 86 del 
canto XIV, es lo contrario de “unbridled tongues proclaimed”; la alusién a 
“cliffs,” en la estrofa 73 del canto XVI, tal vez se deba a la lectura de “cima” 
donde el poema dice “cisma.” Igualmente, en la estrofa 83 del canto XVI, la 
referencia a “borrowed troops” bien puede ser el resultado de haberse leido 
“ejército prestado” en vez de “ejército aprestado.” En el canto XVII, estrofa 
33, el imperativo “And set me in the service of the State” tal vez se deba a 
la confusién de “ponerme” con “ponedme” y en el canto XIX, estrofa 16, la 
frase “Foresightedness decided on delay,” z:no se debera a una confusién 
entre el sustantivo “guarda” con el verbo “aguardar”? 

La traduccién de algunas frases idiomaticas no nos parece exacta. Asi, por 
ejemplo, “No habra qué se les haga cuesta arriba” (Canto VIII, estrofa 68) 
expresa precisamente lo contrario de lo que reza en la traduccién (“There 
will be naught to bear them o’er the slope”). La misma expresién es causa 
de una confusién en el canto XIV, estrofa 84, donde el poeta alude a los que 
se negaban a pagar el nuevo impuesto de la alcabala que motivé la rebelién 
de Quito en 1592: 


Los unos cuesta arriba lo tomaban 


.. . frightened serfs 
In terror fled into their mountain lairs; (212, a) 


En otros pasajes creemos ver confusién de personas. Veamos algunos 
ejemplos. En el titulo del canto XII, dice Ofia: “Dase en la moralidad y 
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principio del canto la razén de ser los indios antes del nuevo Gobernador 
siempre vencedores, y después en su gobierno vencidos.” Los traductores 
equivocaron el significado de “antes” pues dicen: “The theme and the moral 
of the Canto reveal the reasons for the Indians always being victorious over 
the new governor.” Este cambio no se compadece con el objeto principal de 
todo el poema, que es relatar las victorias y no las derrotas de Don Garcia. 
Creemos ver confusién también entre indios y espafioles, en el canto X, estrofa 
13, donde el sujeto de “saldra” es “el barbaro” de la estrofa anterior y no 
los cuarenta espafioles que cruzaron el rio. Algo parecido ocurre con Reinoso 
y los indios, al fin de la estrofa 50, con Galvarino y Orompello, en los ultimos 
versos de la estrofa 71, Canto X, con Gualeva y la leona, en la estrofa 67 del 
canto XII, y con Pérez y Salvatierra en la estrofa 94, del canto X. En este 
ultimo caso, el “camarada” es Pérez y no “his loved Arabian steed”; ademas, 
es “Térpoco gigante” quien retuerce el “gurguz de punta penetrante” y no el 
soldado espafiol. La alteracién de los detalles obligé a los traductores a afiadir 
una explicacién en la estrofa siguiente (“Then Pérez stepped aside”) que, en 
realidad, no es necesaria si se sigue con fidelidad el original. 

Hay, por ultimo, algunos detalles mal interpretados que podrian confundir 
al lector norteamericano. En la dedicatoria dice Ofia que no quiso sacar su 
libro al publico aun cuando ya estaba impreso porque deseaba esperar “hasta 
que el Marqués se fuese, como ya, por dafio nuestro, se va de estos reinos.” 
Esta alusién a la partida de Don Garcia cobra tonos sombrios en la traduccién: 
“but I have postponed publishing it until the Marquess should pass away, as 
now, to our detriment, he departs from this realm.” La misma idea se halla 
expresada en la introduccién donde se lee: “Although his whole epic seems 
adulatory, he waited until Garcia’s death to bring to light the panegyric 
dedicated to his first-man son.” La versién espafiola sédlo menciona la partida 
del Marqués y no su muerte, la cual acaecié trece afios mas tarde. 

No muy claro es el pasaje del Prélogo al lector en que el poeta explica la 
novedad de sus estrofas. Por tratarse de un comentario técnico que pudiera 


despistar a los interesados en métrica tal vez no sea impertinente citarlo com- 
pleto: 


El nuevo modo de las octavas, por la nueva trabazén de las cadencias, no fué por 
mas que salir, no de orden, sino del ordinario, como quiera que sea de mas suavidad, 


aunque mas impedidas para correr bien, por hacer en tres partes rima donde parece 
que repara el concepto. 


. . . 


The new treatment of the octaves, with the new framework of cadences was 
meant not for symmetrical order but for demands of ordinary wits, provided that it 
result in a richer suavity, even though its fluency might be impaired, through my 
having to pad the thought by triple rhymes. 


La traduccién dice lo contrario de lo que Medina apuntaba en 1878, en el 
primer tomo de su Historia de la literatura colonial de Chile, volumen I: “En 
la llamada octava real se busca la armonia del conjunto, de la estrofa, i en la 
inventada por Ofia la simetria de las partes, derivada de la proximidad de los 
consonantes.” Ademias, la alusién a un sistematico ripio de pensamiento para 
dar mas brillo a las rimas, como se lee en la traduccién inglesa, nos parece del 
todo antojadiza. 
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En la traduccién se pueden hallar también algunos vocablos que han sido 
tomados en su sentido literal, como el sustantivo “cortinas” (Canto VIII, 
estrofa 41) que no significa “curtains . . . as camouflage” sino “el lienzo de 
muralla situado entre baluarte y baluarte,” como dice el léxico. El sustantivo 
“pasage” (Canto X, estrofa 45) parece ser la causa de una equivocacién que 
desvirtua toda la estrofa, pues dicho “pasage” es el cruce del rio que se ha 
descrito antes, y no una salida dificultosa, como se dice en la versién inglesa. 
Lo mismo ocurre en la estrofa 48°del canto XVI. El poeta explica por qué 
Don Garcia consulté a distinguidos religiosos antes de atacar a Quito: 


Mas porque el son de trompas y atambores 

Contra el pariente pueblo bautizado 

No perturbase stbito al ganado 

Y escandalo causase en sus pastores, 

A causa de que no eran sabidores 

Del punto a que el traidor habia llegado, 

Le parecié al Virrey cauto y discreto 

En junta descubrilles el secreto. 

Lest trumpet blasts and noisy beat of drums 
Proclaim our troops as fratricidal foes, 

Advancing ‘gainst those peaceful baptized friends 
Stampeding cattle, frightening shepherd boys, 

The Viceroy ever cautious and discreet, 

Revealed the purpose of the armed advance, 

For they of late had heard no rumored tales 

Of traitors’ plots against the rights of men. (233, b) 


Los distintos reparos que hemos hecho no decrecen el valor fundamental 
de la traduccién que nos brindan las prensas de la Universidad de Nuevo 
México. Todos los interesados en el mejor conocimiento de la literatura his- 
panoamericana en este pais hemos contraido una deuda de gratitud con 
los sefiores Lancaster y Manchester, cuyo aporte al exiguo caudal de traduc- 
ciones es digno de sincero elogio. 

Epuarpo NEALE-SILVA 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Cuadernos de Cultura Teatral. No. 22. Buenos Aires: Instituto Nacional de 
Estudios de Teatro, 1947. 


This number of the famous Cuadernos published by the Instituto Nacional 
de Estudios de Teatro in Buenos Aires has 134 pages and contains three 
articles: (1) Mariano Galé, Benemérito del teatro argentino, by José Antonio 
Saldias; (2) Semblanza de Francisco Ducasse, by Julio C. Viale Paz; and 
(3) La sugestién telirica en el teatro de Julio Sénchez Gardel, by Juan Oscar 
Ponferrada. 

The first study is a sympathetic and grateful appreciation of the lifework 
of an actor and director, Mariano Galé (1850-1922). Antonio Saldias confers 
upon Galé the distinction of “benemérito” because it was the work of this 
man that first aroused the interest of his contemporaries in fine theater, 
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literary repertory, artistic setting. His fundamental error consisted in limiting 
his choice of plays to “Siglo de Oro” and nineteenth-century Castilian play- 
wrights, though a few South American authors were eventually included, and 
even versions of Ruy Blas of Hugo, and Le Curée of Zola. His active period, 
the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth, did 
not present him in Buenos Aires with enough auditors to assure success for 
such serious theater when the vogue was consistently in favor of the zarzuela 
and farce. Galé made a prodigious effort with a good troupe. His failure to 
gauge his potential audience may be due to the fact that Galé was born in 
Murcia and got his early stage experience in the theaters of Madrid. His 
career as actor in the New World begins in 1893, and as director in 1896, in 
the Teatro Mayo. One can judge his obstacles and his efforts by the report 
that his troupe presented in 1896 a total of sixty-six different full-length 
plays and thirty-five curtain raisers in one act. It sounds fantastic. The year 
1897 offers about the same astounding numbers. Perhaps such gigantic efforts 
were necessary to build up an appreciative public and to encourage native 
playwrights. It was not extraordinary for a writer to offer his piece and 
expect to have it acted within a week, often abandoning royalties for the 
privilege of presentation. It is to Galé’s credit that he made known some of 
the young Argentine dramatic authors, such as Martin Coronado and Samuel 
Blixen, besides giving numerous classical plays and Tenorios, and importing 
current Spanish successes of José and Miguel Echegaray, Pérez Galdés, 
Vital Aza, Tamayo, Dicenta, the Quinteros, and even Lo cursi of Benavente. 
Galé took his company on tour to Mendoza, Santiago de Chile, Lima, and 
Montevideo. His last season was in 1909, for by that time he had prepared 
the ground for the welcomed arrival of acting companies from Spain, the 
Guerrero-Diaz de Mendoza troupe and that of Balaguer, and others. Galé, 
exhausted by his two arduous decades and without financial resources, was 
now rewarded with the sinecure of the Directorship of the Ateneo Hispano- 
Americano. Like the old trouper he was, he made a few appearances in minor 
roles with Paravicini, but his loss of memory caused his retirement. He died, 
respected and honored, at the age of seventy-two. The critic José Antonio 
Saldias (1891-1946) quit a naval career to become a journalist and dramatist, 
and ended as Director of the Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro (1942- 
1946). The list of his works includes a half-dozen novels and some sixty 
plays. 

The second article is likewise a straightforward account of the “vida y 
milagros” of an actor. Viale Paz sketches the career of Francisco Ducasse, 
born of French parentage in 1878 in Buenos Aires. He began his active work 
as a journalist and was pushed into the theater by the urging of his friend 
David Pefia in 1904. He soon acquired fame as the young hero in indigenous 
dramas by such outstanding authors as Mariano Bosch, Martin Coronado, 
Iglesias Paz, Pefia himself, Gregorio Laferrere, Garcia Velloso, Edmundo 
Bianchi, Florencio Sanchez, Alberto Ghiraldo, Belisario Roldan, Antonio 
Saldias, Samuel Eichelbaum, Martinez Cuitifio. He acted also in foreign 
plays, Sudermann’s Magda, Sardou’s Fedora, Bernstein’s Samson, Lavedan’s 
Servir, Frondaie’s Montmartre, plays by Maeterlinck and Sem Benelli, espe- 
cially the latter’s Cena delle beffe, in which Ducasse reached the culmination 
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of his stage career by the hate and violence he injected into the rdéle of 
Gianetto Malespina. In 1922 illness forced him to quit acting, though he 
helped his wife, Angelina Pagano, to direct a company, the Ducasse-Pagano 
players at the “Smart” in Buenos Aires. He died at the age of forty-eight 
in 1926, leaving behind a vivid memory of his acting as a “primer galan.” 
To this type of réle he was naturally called by his slender height, wavy hair, 
warm expressive tones, and his elegant stage presence. During his four years 
of illness he took up painting with such success that the Museo de Bellas Artes 
acquired one of his canvasses. The one dream he never realized was to travel 
to France and introduce Argentine plays to Parisian audiences. His name will 
always occupy a place of highest honor among the greatest Argentine 
actors, one of the illustrious band that includes Guillermo Battaglia, Pablo 
Podesta, Roberto Casaux (who also never got to Paris), and Paravicini. “No 
se percibe cuando llegaran los sucesores,” the author sadly concludes. The 
critic, Julio C. Viale Paz (1896-) is a journalist, poet of La campana florida 
(1916), playwright of Un portefio (1925) and El resplandor de las lanzas 
(1930), drama critic for several newspapers, and finally creative broadcaster 
over Radio Portefia and Radio Belgrano of exciting versions of historical 
events and persons. His most famous series was Grandes hechos de mujeres 
humildes, which could well give a worthy hint to our North American hack- 
workers in “soap opera.” 

The third article is an impressionistic study of the psychological background 
and sources of inspiration of the dramatist Julio Sanchez Gardel. The young 
man of eighteen is shown in 1897 bidding farewell to his family and his vil- 
lage in Catamarca, bound for the big city. A graphic description of Buenos 
Aires at the turn of the century reveals the intellectual Bohemia into which 
our timid young provincial ventures. He naturally burns the candle at both 
ends, studying law by day and frequenting the cafés at night. This is the 
period of Ezequiel Soria, also of Catamarca, writer of zarzuelas, of Lépez de 
Gémara, of Payré and his Cancién trdégica, and of Florencio Sanchez and his 
M’hijo el dotor. Small wonder that our stage-struck youth neglects his dusty 
lawbooks and writes plays. Almas grandes is given in 1904 and encourages the 
young dramatist to summon to the capital his provincial sweetheart. There 
follow Ley humana, En el abismo, La garza, La vendimia, and Cara o cruz. 
In none of these is there any trace of the village background of young 
Sanchez Gardel. In his next play he raises the curtain on the “cosas de la 
tierra” which were to become the sources of his inspiration and the special 
mark of his success as a dramatist. Well-chosen extracts from this and subse- 
quent plays, La otra, Después de misa, his masterpiece Los mirasoles, and his 
great tragedy La montafia de las brujas, illustrate the peculiar quality of his 
writing, that of earthy native resonance echoing behind the simple natural 
dialogue. Los mirasoles is now part of the national patrimony of great plays. 
By the last two works the dramatist has consecrated the “teatro de clima” 
in which he reaches his greatest achievement. His later works, like El zonda 
with its mythical overtones, do not attain the convincing and moving sim- 
plicity and perfection of the earlier works, in which earth, moonlight, heat of 
midday, fragrant patios, a profound peace of nature, reflect the perturbing 
echoes of characters moved by love, fear, jealousy, hatred. The critic con- 
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cludes with a lament over contemporary theater: .. . “el teatro en Argentina 
tiende con mas frecuencia a estimular la digestién de un publico de fe sancho- 
pancesca.” The critic, Juan Oscar Ponferrada, began as a poet, La noche y yo 
(1932), El alba de Rosa Maria (1936), Flor mitolégica (1938), Loor de 
Nuestra Sefiora (1942), has been a professor of literature in the Escuela 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, and is also, since the death of José Antonio Saldias 
in 1946, his successor as Director of the Instituto Nacional de Estudios de 
Teatro. 
Harry Kurz 
Queens College, 
Flushing, New York 


ALTAMIRANO, IGNACIO MANUEL, Clemencia. Edited by Etxtiotr B. ScHErr and 
Nett Wa ker. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. Cloth. xvi, 226 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 


Those who have used and liked El Zarco will welcome this school edition of 
another of Altamirano’s novels. It has the same rapid movement and exciting 
action. The setting is the French invasion of Mexico, specifically at the time 
of the attack on Guadalajara, and the plot is of love and treachery. There is 
also a Hugoesque antithesis, with the handsome and charming Enrique Flores 
cast in the réle of villain and the unprepossessing Fernando Valle in the rdle 
of hero. If students can overlook a bit of frenzied emotion on the part of the 
heroine, they should enjoy this exciting story which, because of its relative 
ease, is well suited to class use. 

The editors have provided a complete vocabulary and useful exercises, in- 
cluding word study, true and false questions, and a great variety of other study 
devices. Difficult passages are treated in footnotes, and common idioms are 
explained in the vocabulary. The publishers have given the book an attractive 
format. The paper is of good quality and the type-face is clear and readable. 

L, CrarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


KAMEN-Kaye, Dorotuy ALLers, Caracas Everyday. Caracas: The Caracas 
Journal, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated with criollo drawings. 256 pp. Price. $3.00. 
(May be ordered by mail from the American Book Shop, Apartado 284, 
Caracas, Venezuela.) 

Are you looking for a book about Spanish American life that will be very 
enjoyable reading for your students? Then have in your library this book by 
a North American wife and journalist who has lived for many years in Spanish 
American countries. So well has she adapted herself to life there that every 
chapter shows the pleasant and profitable experiences she is having. 

Her home is not one of the modern apartments but an old house with leaking 
roof, barred windows, one exit—a ten-foot high door, a three-walled dining- 
room and kitchen which are open to the patio, a garden where the beetles that 
would destroy the foliage must be caught with tongs at night. While she enjoys 
this garden, she is preparing in her kitchen some of the national dishes. Her 
description of them would make your mouth water. These dishes are prepared 
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especially for the holidays, of which she writes with enthusiasm in the latter 
part of the book. 

The author takes visitors to the concerts in the Plaza Bolivar, where volun- 
teers from the audience accompany with maracas the final joropo, the national 
dance. She tempts her friends to buy the native jewelry of gold and pearls. 
She guides them to the birthplace of Bolivar and on to the Baroque San Fran- 
cisco Church where he received the title of “Libertador.” In her leisurely 
rambles she observes the sights and sounds of the markets. The pungent smell 
of roasting coffee entices her to sit down at a little table to sip a tiny cup of 
strong, sweetened coffee and nibble a crisp cake. 

Trips outside the capital present other parts of Venezuela. There are holi- 
days in the cattle plains of Gallegos’s Dofia Barbara, drives to the battlefield 
of the War of Independence, Carabobo, to the principal port of La Guayra, or 
to the old pirate town of Puerto Cabello. 

In this life from day to day Mrs. Kamen-Kaye is not hampered by language 
because she has not only studied textbook Spanish but has become familiar 
with the colloquial speech of Venezuela. These expressions give flavor to the 
lines, are discussed in ten pages, and are summarized in a glossary. 

The person who reads this charming book will have an intimate and appre- 
ciative view of much that is characteristic not only of Venezuela, but also of 
most of the southern countries. 

EstHer J. Crooks 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


GongaLves, Reseto, Tratado de Ortografia da Lingua Portuguesa. Prefacio 
de Rirserro Couto da Academia Brasileira de Letras e da Academia das 
Ciéncias de Lisboa. Coimbra: Atlantida—Livraria Editora, 1947. Cloth. 
I-XXXIX, 1-540, 1-169 pp. 

When Portugal adopted the orthographical reform of 1911, and made it 
official in the government and in the schools, Brazil refused to have anything 
to do with it. Brazil continued to use the old orthography, despite the fact 
that many Brazilians, including members of the Academy of Letters, realized 
that the traditional spelling was in itself not consistent and that, moreover, a 
change was desirable. The action on the part of Portugal was nonetheless pre- 
cipitous, for it is obvious that nothing should have been attempted without first 
reaching an agreement with Brazil, and what resulted was the breaking of 
the essential unity of the written language. 

For the purpose of restoring the inter-continental unity of the language, an 
orthographical accord was signed between Portugal and Brazil in 1931, but 
no sooner was this put into effect in Brazil than the Constitution of 1934 re- 
versed the action of the government and made the traditional orthography 
legal. It is true that the schools of Brazil continued to use the new spelling, 
but this practice was not approved by law until 1938. During the next few 
years the “orthographical question” was allowed to rest, until the publica- 
tion by the Lisbon Academy of Sciences and the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
of their vocabularies made clear that certain differences still existed. In order 
to establish an absolute uniformity of orthography, representatives of the two 
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countries met in Lisbon from July to October 1945. What resulted from the 
meetings was the accord of that year which secured the “grafia unica.” Mem- 
bers of the Conference were hopeful that once again the Portuguese language 
would be written exactly alike wherever it was spoken, and that everywhere 
the identical accents would be used. 

Among the scholars who played an important part in the Lisbon Conference 
was Dr. Rebelo Gongalves, the distinguished professor of the University of 
Coimbra, who had earlier taught at the University of Sao Paulo. Having been 
so intimately connected with the elaboration of the latest orthographical sys- 
tem, Dr. Rebelo Goncalves was in an especially favorable position to write a 
treatise which would incorporate the decisions made in 1945. 

His book is the most comprehensive and scientific work on the subject that 
has been done since the time of Gongalves Viana; and because it was written 
by a competent scholar, who knows what he is talking about, and because 
also it concerns a problem that has perplexed many people in this country, it 
ought to be read by every American teacher of Portuguese. In a series of 
chapters filled with citations from the classics, Professor Rebelo Goncalves 
devotes his attention to such topics as the Portuguese alphabet, the “h,” the 
homophonous consonants, the double consonants, the mute consonants, vowels, 
diphthongs, written accents, the dieresis, the hyphen, the apostrophe, capital 
letters, proper names, syllabication and punctuation, In a second section, he 
gives the official documents that came out of the Lisbon Conference, the 
speeches that were delivered, and other information to illustrate what was 
done on that occasion. 

The latest orthography does not differ significantly from the reformed 
orthography that has been used in Portugal and Brazil for a number of years; 
only minor changes have been made. Whether or not the uniformity of the 
language, which the Lisbon accord of 1945 provided for, will be achieved in 
practice, remains to be seen. The Portuguese government has already sanc- 
tioned it by law. If the Brazilian Congress, which is now debating the accord, 
approves it as it stands, teachers of Portuguese in this country will necessarily 
be obliged to follow the most recent orthography. Whatever may be said 
against it, the fact remains that for the first time since 1911 orthography may 
again be uniform throughout the Portuguese-speaking world. This would repre- 
sent an accomplishment of obvious significance. 

We are grateful to Professor Rebelo Gongalves for having made these 
things clear, and we congratulate him on his excellent book. 

MANOEL S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Business correspondence: Duke Unrverstry Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Durham, North Carolina 
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DICTIONARY 
for 


STUDENTS e LINGUISTS 
TRAVELERS e TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size edition (334« 
6%). Helpful to teachers and adequate for all transla- 
tion work. Equally valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English words (60,000), ele- 
ments of grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in Science, Radio, Avia- 
tion, etc. Bound in flexible grained fabrikoid cloth—$2.00. 
With thumb indexes and maps—$2.75. 


7 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT ON CLASS ORDERS. 


D. C. DIVRY, INC., Publishers 


293 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and intended 
both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, Modern Languages has 
for many years been accepted as the leading British journal devoted to the in- 
terests of advanced linguists. 


Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending its scope, as 
soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its aim will be to provide, over 
the course of years, a scholarly conspectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone but . 
also of the civilization of the major countries of Europe and of the South 
American continent, under such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the 
Theatre, the Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic 
Rehabilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 


Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in April, September, 
and December. Subscription, including membership of the Association, twenty- 
one shillings per annum ; subscription to Modern Languages alone, three shillings 
and two pence per number, Address subscriptions and inquiries about member- 
ship to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 5 Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London W.C2, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor, 
Modern Languages, at the same address. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Tempite House 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics 
both in the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers 
criticism and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages 
other than English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for 
every one who even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world’s 
intellectual activities. 

FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of important 
and interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 


ORDER FORM 
BOOKS ABROAD 
Circulation Manager 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Please enter my subscription to BOOKS ABROAD. 


I enclose my check for: 
One Year $2.00 Two years $3.00 Single Issues $.50 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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BOOK NEWS 


_ COMPLETE, CONCISE, UP-TO-DATE 


APPLETON’S NEW | 
ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY a 


Ideal for every translation purpose, this thoroughly reliable standard an 
dictionary contains over 6,000 words and 25,000 acceptations, idioms, . 
and technical terms not found in any similar work, many of them taken | 
from Spanish-American usage. The translations are idiomatic equivalents { 
rather than descriptive definitions. The usefulness of the volume is en- ; 
hanced by the inclusion of many geographical and historical names, pro- ‘ 
nouncing keys, and grammatical aids. ‘ 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 7 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York a 


LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


SPANISH — PORTUGUESE — FRENCH 


Preparation for dip- secretarial 
SCHOOL: tration, and diplo- SCHOOL: English, 


matic secretarial 
work, 


PUBLIC Blomentary. sinter. 
tn mediate and ad- 
RELATIONS public relations, ° LANGUAGE vanced Spanish, 
SCHOOL: ministration, SCHOOL: 


German, English, 
Russian, 


Rapest procedure. EL 
nsular documents. ementary and aa- 
FOREIGN Foreign credits and ENGLISH vanced grammer. 
COMMERCE collections, Foreign SCHOOL FOR correction of accent, 
SCHOOL: FORE RS Phonetics, Full day 
d on, air freight, IGNERS: Programs, also eve- 
traffic, ning classes. 


NEW YORK: 900 Park Avenue CHICAGO: 716 Rush St. | 


Butterfield 8-4850 Superior 0511-0512 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


Associated Press and United Press Special news from Spain, Central and 
cable service South America 


School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


We stock more than 5000 titles repre- 

senting the best classical and modern Liberal discounts to teachers and 
literature of Spain and Latin America— | ibraries. Free catalog on request. 
Grammars, Dictionaries, Textbooks. 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $12.00; 6 mos. $7.00; 3 mos. $3.75. Special rates for 
classroom use 


245 Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 


Bulletin hispanique 
Fondé en 1898-1899 
par G. Cirot, E. Mérimée, A. Morel-Fatio, P. Paris, G. Radet 


COMITE DIRECTEUR 
Président: M. BATAILLON (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: Ch. V. AUBRUN (Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Le Directeur des Annales, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Bordeaux 
G. DELPY (Sorbonne) 
R. RICARD (Sorbonne) 
J. SARRAILH (Recteur, Montpellier) 
P. MERIMEE (Bordeaux) 


Le Bulletin hispanique parait quatre fois l’an. 

Organe des hispanistes francais, ouvert A la collaboration étrangére, il publie 
des études et des notes érudites sur la langue, la littérature et l’histoire des pays 
de la Péninsule ibérique et de |’Amérique latine; il analyse ou signale les 
travaux en toutes langues qui concernent son domaine et qui lui sont adressés; 
il donne une chronique réguliére sur l’activité hispanique dans le monde. 
Abonnement: France ............ 250 fr.—Etranger ............ 400 fr. 


Administration et Centre de souscription directe: Librairie Féret, 9, rue de 
Grassi, Bordeaux. 


Centres de souscription: A Toulouse: Privat, 14, rue des Arts—A Paris: 
Didier, 4, rue de la Sorbonne; Klincksieck, 11, rue de Lille—A New York: 
Stechert-Hafner Inc., 31-33 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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Encourage Good Pupils 


AWARD A.A.T.S.P. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH’ 


P 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida, or the nearest regional distributor. 

REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
RutH Sweet, 2750 Creston Avenue, New York 58, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dempster Street, Evanston, IIl. 
LEon Rupee, 3876 California St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 


EL COLEGIO DE M&XICO 
publica trimestralmente la 


Nueva 
REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA 
HISPANICA 


Director: Amado Alonso (Harvard 
University) 


Redactores: Damaso Alonso, William Ber- 
rien, Américo Castro, Antonio Castro | q 
Fidelino de Figueiredo, Hayward Keniston 
Irving A. Leonard, Maria Rosa Lida, Jo 
Luis Martinez, Agustin Millares Carlo, 
osé F. Montesinos, Marcos A. Morinigo, 

. G. Morley, Tomas Navarro, Feder 
de Onis, Alfonso Reyes, Ricardo Rojas, 
a Rojas Garciduefias, Angel Rosenblat, 

anuel Toussaint y Silvio Zavala. 


Redactor Bibliografico: Mary Plevich. 


Secretario: Raimundo Lida (El! Colegio de 
México). 


En México: 20 pesos moneda nacional al 
afio; en el extranjero: 5 délares norteamer- 


icanos. Numero suelto: 6 pesos moneda na- 
cional y 1.50 délares, respectivamente. 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


EL COLEGIO DE MEXICO 


Napoles 5 
México, D.F. 


FILMS 


Your pupils see fascinating scenes in these edu- 
cational Spanish-language 16mm films. At the 
same time, they hear the commentator describe 
each view in faultless Spanish. 


TIERRA MEXICANA—22 min. One of our 
finest classroom films. Rental $4 per day. You 
may purchase the film outright for $72.00. 


Mexican Children Passenger Train 


Argentina W beat Farmer 
Land of Mexico Corn Farmer 
Central America Cattleman 
Colombia and Farm Animals 


Venezuela 


Animals in Modern 
People of Mexico Life 


11 minute films—rental $2 per day or $5 per 
school week 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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International Film Bureaa, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 


literature 


Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $3.00 


Send check to: GEorGE B, Watts, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
DAvipson, N.C. 


Advertisers, address: H. THAYER HEATON 
415 LEXINGTON AVE. 
New YorK 17, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $2.00 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Joseph Rossi, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Please mention Htspanta when writing to advertisers 
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Here are some of the features 

PEDRO which make PEDRO a most satis- 

4 ~ oO ish and a short-cut to a 
Introduccion al E spanol of it: 

por DOROTHY HUGHES 1. Omission of English (except 

for a brief letter to the reader 

This delightful book is a new ap- in the front of the book and a 
proach to Spanish for junior high Spanish-English vocabulary in 
and adult evening classes. It is also the back). 
planned for use in high schools as 2. Omission of formal grammar. 
a prelude to the regular text and a 3. A minimum of idiomatic ex- 
once-a-week relaxer. pressions. 

Alll the material has been tested in are ov 
the author’s own classes, with stu- 
dents of many age levels. They have 5. Conversational exercises which 
been her severest critics in deter- give opportunity to use a pencil. 
mining which lessons should be in- 6. Vocabulary reviews through 
cluded in the book. Pedro assumes picture-stories and cross-word 
the role of teacher and offers con- puzzles. 
tinuity by making all the experiences 7. Inclusion of those words 
his own, needed for daily living. 


104 pages. Price: Strong flexible paper $1.40, cloth $1.75 
Less 20% educational discount 


Publishers MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Francestown, New Hampshire 


Get a New Member! 


If you like HISPANIA and believe it helps you professionally or improves 
your morale, how about that friend of yours who isn’t a subscriber? Why not 


do him or her a favor and help to build our Association membership at the 
same time? 


WE SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST THREE TIMES OUR 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP! 


If Spanish and Portuguese teachers—whose battle the Association and 
HISPANIA have fought for years—would join the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in anything like a reasonable pro- 
portion to their numbers, we could easily have three times our present 
membership. Think what that would mean in terms of greater service, greater 
influence, a bigger and better HISPANIA. 


ASK THAT FRIEND TODAY TO BECOME A MEMBER! 
The Secretary-Treasurer will be glad to send a sample copy to any of your 
friends. Send their names to: 


PROFESSOR GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Please mention H1spanta when writing to advertisers 
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REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de 


Literatura Iberoamericana 


Publicacién a cargo de 
JULIO JIMENEZ RUEDA: Director Literario 
Puebla 394, México, D.F. 
FRANCISCO MONTERDE: Director Técnico 
Universidad Nacional de México, México, D.F. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll. 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof. Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the German language and literature because it stresses educational 
and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 
of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


Subscription is $2.50 per year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Business Manager: 
Managing Editor: Evcar H. HemmMincHaus 
Epwin H. Zeyper 

University of Cincinnati Pak 

Cincinnati 21, Ohio New York 21, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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@ENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH, 


HISPANIA 


FOUNDED 1917 


A Teachers’ Journal 


Devoted to the Interests of the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 


Published by 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Publication Office: 
450 AHNAIP STREET, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
Editorial O ffice: 
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A new Spanish grammar 
for first-year courses 


Spoken and Written Spanish 


By SAMUEL A. WOFSY 


Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 


In this new text vocabulary and grammar are limited to the truly basic 
essentials with sufficient drill to convert these fundamentals into spoken 
and written Spanish. This makes possible a more gradual introduction 
of new points and more frequent repetition to insure greater assimilation 


by students, 


Published August 17, 1948. $2.75 


A wealth of 


easy effective interesting modern 
first- and second-year reading materials 


THE PITTARO READERS 


Anécdotas Faciles* 


Nuevos Horizontes* * 


New York + Boston 


Conversacién Facil* Mas Anécdotas Ficiles* 
Didlogos Ficiles* Siempre Amigos** 
Episodios Histéricos Escenas Modernas 


** cloth 


* paper 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
+ Chicago - 


Dallas Atlante - 


San Francisco 
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